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AERIAL LOCOMOTION 
With a Few Notes of Progress in the Construction 
of an Aerodrome" 


By ALENANDER GRAHAM 


BEL. 


ForMitueyY PRESIPENT OF THE Natiosat Grhonkarni Secren 


JHE Tastory of ado hoeretion 
is. full of tragedies, amd this is 

. shaciaiiy tre where fying. 
chines are concerned. Men have gine 
up im balloons, and most of them have 
come down safely, Men have launched 
thenselves into the air on wings, anid 
most haye met with diwaster to hfe or 
imbt, There have been centunes of effort 
te produce a machine that should flv Hke 
a birel, and carry a man whithersoever he 
willed through the air: and previousiv to 
et, the year sacred to the memory of 
the brothers Monteolter, all experiments 
at aerial locomotion had this end exelu- 
sively i ew, 

Then cane a period when the conquest 
of the air was sought through the agency 
of ballonme: For more than one him- 

i direc Vtars the efforts of experimenters 
were ¢chiely directed to the problem of 

' renderme the balloon dirigtble: and the 
earhecr experiments with gliding ma- 
chines, and artihicial wings, and the pro 

: jects of men to drive heavy beddies 





through the air by means of propellers 
were largely forgotten. The balloon was 
changed frei its orginal spherical form 
tot shape better-adapted for propulsion 
and atlast, through the efforts of Santes 
Dumont, Wwe have arrived at the dirigihle 
balloon of teday. Blut in spite of the 
dirigibility of the nvwern hafloce. it has 
oo far been found impracticable to impart 
ti thas frail structure a velocity sufficient 
to enable it to make headway against 
anvthing but the mildest sort of wind. 
The character of the halloon problem has 
therefore changed, Velocity of prepai- 
son rather than dirigibility is now the 
chiet obtect of research, 


TMTE TIRES ARE ONC MORE RECOGNIZED AS 
THE THOR SORELS OF FLIGHT 


[t has long hen recognizer] hey h grow 
ng school of thinkers that an aerial 
vehicle, in order to cope with the wind, 
shonid be specifically heavier than the air 
through which it moves, This position 
is supported by the fact that all of Na- 
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Lifienthal Giding: Machine as Keprodned om America for 
Chamite ly Herring 


bite’ < flving mudels, frooi the -snullest 
imsect to the largest bird, are épenti tically 
heavier than the air in which thev fly, 
most of then: mariv hundreds of times 
heavier, and that none of them anne tie 
hallean principle in flight, It is alse sig- 
wificant in this connection that some of 
Santos Uhomonts mniveet celebrated ex- 
plots were pecomnplithed wih quite a 
cri] balloon, « ballosted as ta sink m 
the air instead of rise, He was then en- 
dbled, gruder the inffeance of Ins motive 
power, to steer Tis lintoon upward with- 
out the eapenhtire of ballast arid Tit ile 
ccetil without the lose of was. This 
nrobably typifies; for the talleon, the di- 
rection of change in the future. A 
reduction in the volwme of pas coined 
dently with an increase in motive power 
will Jeatl te greater velocity of propulsion, 
now the main destderatum. Then cle- 
penience upon velocity for support rather 
than gas may gradually lead to the elimi- 
mition of the gas bag altegether; im 
which case the balloon will give birth to 
a fring miehine of the heavier-than-air 
type. 
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However this may 
be, it 1 certainly the 
case that the ter: 
ency Of atrial re- 
search 76 today Tt 
verting: more and 
more te the old dines 
of investigation tht 


were pursucil Lor 
hundreds oF years 


before the imvention 
af the balloon di- 
verted attention from 
the subject, The oll 
devices have been re- 
invented ; the old ex- 
periments have been 
tie onee (nwre 
Agam, the birds are 
recopnized ws tte 
true models of fight, 
atv) again sen have 
pat oon witness, but 
this tie with more 
promise of shocess: 


THE GLUING FLIGHTS OF LILTENTH AL 


Littenthal botdly Jaunched himself inte 
the air in an appiitatia of his own oon- 
striction, having winis like a bind and a 
tail fora mdder. Without any moter, he 
ran down hill against the wind, Then, 
Lapa rere hati the sr, he found linn 
sett stimported by tis apparatus, and 
elided down hill at.an elevation of a few 
feet from thre cermin, Landi rig sutely at a 
comsiderable distance Tram ts pont of 
departure. This exhibition of rhidirige 
flight fairly starthed the world, and henee- 
forth the experiments of [,ienthal were 
conchicthal mothe public eve. He mae 
himdreds of Ssiceessinl flighte weth his 
hiding machine, varying is construction 
fro tiee to time, and conimiunicating to 
the wartld the results of his experiments 
with practical directions how te manage 
the machine tinder circumstances of cith- 
culty: ao that, when at lost he met with 
the nstal fate of his predecessors in this 
line, the experiments were not abandoned. 
They were contimmed in America by 
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Gahding. Throngeh. the 


Of Chicaca, Herning: and other 
Linericans, 1 fing the Wright broth- 
ers, Of Dayton, Ohio, 

] larcrave of Awstrattacatineked the Hy 
Trt tine problem from the staunilponnt 
of oa kite, COMMENTED CARL TT ge his resulic to 
the Roval Society of New South W: les. 
It is to hin we owe “ihe rmeders form 
kate known as the *Minterave box kite.” 
which surpasses in stability all previous 
Forms of kites. Tle alee ciustroacterd suc- 
cessful flying-nmachme models: on a svall 
scale. using a store of compressed air os 
his motive panyer, Fle did mot attermpt to 
comatrict a larjee- srzed appaitatus or to go 
up inte the air hitasel!: so be still lives, 
to carry on researches that are of interest 
and: value to the world. 


(hantite 





MACHT Ol PROFESSOR LANG- 


LEY & MOO. 


SUCCESSFUL 


No one has contributed more to the 
mxdern) revival of interest in flying- 
machines: of the heavier-than-air type 


Virion Chanute's Vlultiphe-wingert 





Oilider 


tian our own Protessor Langley, the jate 
sccretary Of the Simithscnian Institution, 
The constint failires andl aisasters of the 
pest hae) Drought mito aierepute the whole 
sabpect of acrial Hueht be man; and the 
Woitlhi-be tiventor or expernnenter had 
to face not only the natural difficulties of 
hus suliject, bat the ridicule of a skeptical 
world. To Professor Langley is duc the 
chef credit) of placing this 4ubject apen a 
screntine basis, nid of practically criei- 
natme what he ternred the-art of “aero 
drones.” In his epoch-making work on 
“T Nf nimeits in Aerodynamics,” pub. 
lished in 18or among the Smithsonian 
Contributions te Knowledge, he preparer 
the world for the recent advances in this 
art by annmincing that— 


‘The mechitical staiention of nae 
Phhhes on the air, Combine) with vere great 
apeeds, ia not only possible, tur within 7 reach 
iy mechinical means we uctunlly poses. 





Hie also attempted to reduce his prin- 
ciples to practice by the construction of a 
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Langley's Aerodrome No. 5m Plight, Alay 6, 1896 


Fram jmstantancous photograph by Albesaender Grab Bell 
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large model of an aerodrome driven 


through the alr by a steam-engime wnder 
the action of its own propellers; 7 was 
myself a witness of the memorable ex- 
periments made by Professor Langley on 
the 6th of May, 1896, with this: large- 


sized model, which had a spread of wing: 


of about 14 feet, No one who witnessed 
the extraordinary spectacle of a steam- 
engine thing with wings nthe air, hke 
ereat soaring bird, could doubt for one 
timmnent the practicability of mechaneal 
flight. Io wus fortunite In securing: a 
photograph of this machine in full fhght 
in the air, so that an automatic record of 
the achievement exists (page 4). The 
expenment realized the utmost hopes and 
wishes of Professor Langley at that time: 

“| have browght toa close,” he-saray "the 
portion of the work which seemed to be spe- 
einlly minre—ite demonstration of the prac- 
teability of mechanical Hight; and for the 
next stage, Which ts the conimercial atid 
practical development of the idea, 1 i prob 
able that the world may look ta others, The 
wiotld indeed will be siping iit does net 
Pealize that anew passibility has come to it, 
anil that the great universal bighway over 
bed now coon to be opened,” | 


Rut the world was not satisfied with 
this position. It looked to Professor 
Langieys himself te carry on the experi- 
ments to the point of actually transpurt- 
ing a hutnan being through the air on an 
déroinome like hts model, and so, with 
the aid of an appropriation from the War 
Departrient of the United States; Pro- 
fessor Langley actually comstrocted a full- 
sized aérairoanme, and found a man brave 
enough to risk his life in the apparatius— 
Mr Manley,.of Washington, D, C. 


LANOGLEY'S EXPEMIMENTS WITH HIS LARGE 
MACHINE 


Great public interest was arcuscd; but 
Professor Langley did not feel justified 
in giving information to the public, and 
therefore to foreign nations, concerning 
experiments undertaken in the interests 
of the War Department, His own dislike 
to premature publicity codperated with 
his conscientious scruples to lead him to 
deny the newspapers the opportunity of 


witnessing the experiments. But the 
newspapers insisted upon being repre- 
sented. The correspondents flocked. to 
the scene, am] cunped there for weeks, 
at comiderable expense to their papers. 
They watched the house-hoat contiining 
the aérodrome lw dav and by night, and 
upon the least indication of activity 
within, newspaper reporters were on hand 
in beats. Atter long delay in hopes of 
secntig privacy it Was at lst dectded to 
try the apparatus: but the newspaper 
representatives, embittered) by the at: 
tempts to cexclude them, were bringing 
the experonents into public contemp 
They nicknamed the apparatus “The 
Burrard," and were al] ready to presage 
defeat. 

Two experiments were made; but on 
hath oceasions the apparatus cageht m 
the laiinching wavs and was precipitated 
into the water withont haying’ a chance to 
show what it could doin the air, The 
newspapers ipmmerdiately announced to 
the world the fatlure of Professor Lang- 
iew's machine and ridicoled his. efforts. 
‘The fact of the matter is that the ma- 
chine was never tried, and that there was 
no more reason for declaring it a failure 
than for deciding that a ship would not 
Nioat that has never been launched. After 
having witnessed the successful fights of 
the large-sized model of 1896, | haye no 
doubt that Professor Langley’s full-szed 
aétodrome would have flown had it leen 
stfely larineched trite the atr. 

When the machine was for the second 
tine pricipitated into the water it was 
net much daruged by the accident. Pro- 
iessor Langley, of course, was: more 
anxious about the tate of Ins intrepid a- 
sistant than of his machine, and followed 
Mr Manley into the house-bout to ascer- 
tain his. condition. During this tempo- 
rary withdrawal from the scene of the 
catastrophe the crew of a tugboat grap- 
pled the frail framework of the au 
inerged aérodrome, and in the absence of 


any one competent to direct their efforts 


they broke the machine to pieces, this 
ending the possibility of further experi- 
metits without the expenditure of much 
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capital, The ridicule of the newspapers, 
however, effectually prevented Professor 
Langley from securing further financial 
aid, anc, indeed, broke hrs heart. There 
ean be little doubt that the unjust. treat- 
ment to which he was exposed con- 
tributed materially to the production of 
the illness that caused fis death. 

He lived long enough, however, to 
know of the complete friitivm of his 
hopes by others, and only two cays before 
his «death he had the ¢ratiication of re- 
ceiving a communication from the newly 
formed Aero Club of America reeogniz- 
ing aml appreciating his efforts to pro 
mote mechanical Might. This cotmnunt- 
cation reatlas follows: 


HESHLTIONS OF THE AHO: CLUE OF 
AMERICA, ADOPTED JANUARY 20, 1qo0 


“Wits our esteemed onllewgue, De S 
P. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, met with an accklent in lancet 
ing his ucrodrome, thereby missing a, de- 
eigive test of the capalnlities of this mate 
carrying machine, built after hig motels 
which few successiully many ties; aril 

“Wirkmmar, in tht difficult experiment. he 
was entitled ta fair, judginent and distin: 
guished consideration because of hia | im- 
pottiot achievements m thvesigating the 
laws of dwnamic fight, snd in the construc- 
tion of a vatiety of successinl Mying models: 
Therefere be mt rs 

“Resolved That the Acro Club at Aer 1a, 
beolelengs itt high estimation the contribouticres 
of Dr Langley to the science of aerial berciey 
meition, hherchy expresecs tie hem tte sit 
cerest appreciation af tie lnhore a6 a phonerr 
in this tpariant. and complex science; ati 
he it further . a 

“Porlped, That a cupy Of these tescit- 
Hons be sent to the Board of Regents of thie 
Smiviiseniin Ttistitutiot, and to PMortor 
Langley. 

Professor Langley was on. ius cleath- 
bed when these resolutions were brought 
to his attention, and when asked what 
should he done with the communication 
his oe answer was, “Publish ite 
Toall who know his extreme aversion to 
publicity in any form this reply indicates 
how keenly he felt the musrepresenta- 
tions of the press. 

THE TIWST TRACTICAL PLYING-MACHINE 

Both inthe case of Lihenthal and 
Langley their efforts have not been in 


vain. Others have continued! ther re- 
searches, and today the world $5 in pos- 
session of the first practical flying-ma- 
chine, the creation of the brothers (r- 
ville ‘and Wilbur Wright, of Dayton, 
(Wig, Indeetl, we have news freee 
France that a second has just appeared, 
constructed by the same Santos Dumont 
to whom the world already owes the 
first practical dirigible balloon. 

The Wright brothers began hy repeat- 
ing the gliding experiments of Lillen- 
thal, with improved apparatus of the 
Hargrave type as modrhed by Chanute. 
Aiter having made many successful 


glides throeh the air without a motor, 


they followed in the footsteps of Lang- 
ley and propelled’ their machine hy 
meané of twin screws operated by engine 
power. They were successful in launch 
ing their apparatus into the air, ani it 
flew, catrving one of them with it. 
Their machine haz flown not once sum- 
ply, but many times, and im the presence 
af witnesses: ba that there can be no 
doukt that the first successful flying: 
machine has-at last appeared, Sprectally 
stccessinl Hights were made on the 3d 
aml yth af Oetaber, rcs, which were 
referred to by the Wright brothers mm a 
letter to the editor of L'leroplule pub- 
fished in that jowtnal January, 106, 
Ther hove also made a ecotnmunication 
upon the subject to the Aero ‘Club ot 
America, and have received the formal 
congratalations ot thiat ener rnkeent ee 
upon ther success, 

Fach af the Wreht brothers t turn 
has made winerous flights over their 
testing field near Dayton, (hid, Sime: 
inex at an elevation of about Bo feet; 
at other. tines skimming over the field 
at a lwight of about ten feet fron the 
ground. ‘They have been able to circle 
over the field of operation, and even to 
(leserite in the air the figure eight, tlhitts 
demonstrating their perfect contro! over 
their apparatus, both in the vertical aivl 
horzental directions, The have ene- 
ceeded in remaining. continncusly th the 
ai for more than half an bowr—thirty- 
eight minutes, in fact—and only came 
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Starting: a Flight 








A High Glide 


The Wrghe Ptrothecs” Gliding Machine 


daw on account of the exhaustion of 
their fuel supply, Thev state that the 
velocity attained was one kilometer pet 
minute, or about thirty-seven miles an 
hour, The machine has net onlw sus- 
tained ats own weight in the air during 
these trials, Iut has alee carried a man 
ad © yasoline engine weighing aan 
pounds: exerting a foree of from 12 to 
15 horse-power, arul in addition an extra 
Inad of 50 pounds of pig-iron. The ape 
paratis conplete, with motor, werehed 
no less than 925 potinds, while the sup- 


MAGAZINE 
porting’ surfaces consisted 
of tw stperposed aére- 


planes cach mensuriy 3x 
by forty feet; so that the 
tmaichine as a whole had a 
Aving Weirlit or nary two 
penned: per square foot (1.9 
[CHLENES } 

Thanks to the efforts of 
the Wrght brothers, the 
practicability of serial Hight 
he nuit is no longer proble- 
matical We can no loiger 
consider as impossthle that 
whith has: already been ac- 
complished, Ameren may 
well feel proud of the fret 
that the problem has been 
first Sadie bv citigens of the 
United States, 


| A FEW NOTES OF THOUIRESS 
InN TEE CONSTRUCTION 


oF AS AERODROME 


lor many vears pist—iny 

| facet, from my borheod—the 
| subpect of acral flight has 
had a. grent frecination for 

s te. Hefore:the year 186 1 
had made tiany- thousands 
of stl unpublished experi- 
ments having «a bearing 
upc the subject, atid I was 
therefore much interested in 
the researches of Professor 
Langley relating to sérody- 
nares: We were thrown 
closely together in’ Wash- 
ington, and although we 
nirey conversed upon acralvnamics we 
knew that we had a subject of mutual 
interest and Showed the greates: per- 
somal confidence in one ancther, 1 did 
not hesitate to show him my experi- 
ments; be did not hesitate to show me 
lis. At least-as early as 1804 Professor 
Langley visited me in my Nova Scotia 
home and witnessed same of mv experi- 
mente; and in May, 1896, he recipro- 
cated by inviting me to accompany him 
ta Quantico, Virginia, and witness o tral 
of tas large-sized model, The sight of 
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Langley s steam acre 
drome circling in the 
ckey convinced me thin 
the age of the tlving- 
machine was at. hare 
couraged anc-stim- 
niates| Lie this re- 
riarkalle = cxlibatiiori 
of success, I quietly 
continued my experi- 
ments in my Nova 
scotia labarmitory 4 
the hone that [, too, 
riaierlat lr able bo) con 
tribute something of 
valie to the world’s 
knowledre of this n- 
pertant subject 

Warned by the ex- 
ferences of others, | 
have 2oteht for a 
cafe method of sp. 
proach—-1 noethod 
that showid risk hu 
rhatt life os little as & 
mossible during tie 
earlier stages of ¢x- 
periment, Experi- 
ments with aero 
elrowneés mst ees 
sarily be fraught with 
danger- until man, by 
practical experience 
of the conditions to be 
met with in the ar 
and of the ments of 
overcoming them, 
shall have attr 
ekill tn the control of 
erin] apparatus, /\ 
man cinnet even rile 
a btevcle withunt pric- 
tice, and the birds themselves have to 
learn to fly. Man, not having any in- 
herited instinets to help hn in this muat- 
ter, must first control hs theht om- 
sciously, giided by knowledge gained 
through experiment. -Skill can onty be 
obtained by actual experience in the atr, 
and this experience will involve accidents 
and disasters of various sorts before shall 








Sel ELE 





Landing 


can ie wbtamed lf these disasters 
shoulil, as so often in the past, prove fatal 
to the experimenter, the knowledge oab- 
tintitees| hy the would-be aviator will be 
lost to the world, and others mist begin 
all over. again, instead of pursting the 
subject where he left off, with the benefit 
of his knowledge and his experience. It 
is therefore of the utmost comscquence to 


1o 


progress i the art of aviation that the 
first attewipts to gain experience in the 
air should be made under such comiditinns 
of safety as te reduce to a minim the 
lialnity to fata) results, 


A M ACTILWK THAT WILL SUN? freer 
AT LOW VELOCITY DEST AnLE 


The Wright brothers’ successful 
fiving-indchine travels at the rate of 
about thirty-seven miles an hour; and, 
jucleing from its ureat fiving weight 
(neatly two pounds per eyuare foot af 
supporting surface}, it i tnlikely that 
itcould be rmintained in the air if it had 
a very much less velocity, [ut shonld 
an accident happen to a body propelled 
through the air with the yelocity af a rail- 
road UFAIM how aheut the safety of the 
oecnpatits? Acculents will happen, 
sooner or later, and the chances are 
largely in favor of the first acculent 
lwing the last experiment. While, there- 
fore, we may look forward with ‘confi- 
dence to the ultimate possession of fiving- 
machines exceeding in speed the fastest 
railfoac) trains, it might be the part of 
wistlhom to liegt our first expenments at 
guining expenence in ‘the air with ma: 
chines traveling at such moderate veloci- 
ties as to neduce the chances of a fatal 
catastrophe to o minimum. This means 
that they should be light-Aying 1ma- 
chines—thit is, the mtiv of weight te 
suppurtingy surface should be small. 

While theory indicates that the greater 
the weight in proportion to supportng 
surface consistent ‘with fight, the more 
independent of the wil will the ma- 
chine be, yet iv might te advisable te 
hegin, if possible, with such a milerate 
ving weight as ta permit of the machine 
being Hown as a kite. There wetted be 
litte difficulty, then, in nisitig-it inte the 
aur, ancl shroralel a aecidetit happen to the 
propelling machinery, the apparatus 
would descend gently to the ground ; or 
the aviator could cast anchor, and his 
trachme would continue fying, a5 a kite, 
Wf the wind should prove sufficient for its 
support, Tf at soit ly, as a kite, ma 
ten-nile breeze, then a velocity of only 
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ten niles an hour world be sufficient for 
its support asa flving-machine in calm 
air. while a less speed would) suffice in 
heading into a nuxlerate witul. 

Such velecitics would be consistent 
with salety im experiments, cepecmlly if 
the Mghts spon be made over water 
iistead of land, and at imodernte eleva- 
tions aboye the surface. Under auch 
circumstances the inevitable accidents 
which are sure to happen dering first ex- 
perments are hardly likely to te fol- 
lowed by mere serious consequences than 

2 shucking to the man and the immersion 
of the machine. Ti the man is able to 
swim and the machine to fleat upon 
water, little damage need be anticipated 
to either. 

There are two ertticsl points in every 
aerial Hight—its besinning: and its end, 
A Aving-machine adapted to Hoat iapon 
water not only seems to afford a safe 
reas of Hinding, but also protises a 
scluticn of that mest difficult of prob- 
lene—a safe method of launching the 
apparatns into the air. If the supporting 
floats are so formed as to permit of the 
muichine being propelled over the surface 
of the water lik a motor beat, then, if 
sufficient headway can be gained under 
the action of her aerial propellers, the ma- 
chine can he steered npward inte the air, 
nsing from the water, after the manner 
af a water bird, in the face of the winil. 
This seers to be the safest method cf 
Gaining access to the wir} but, of course, 
its. practicability cependls taper possilili- 
ties of livhiness aod speed vet to be 
derrcnstrated, 

In any event, if the machine, man and 
ill, is light enough to be fown as a kite, 
it can he towed out of the water into the 
air through the agency Of a motor tat; 
chad, mpc!) Ind, ct weld not ever be 
necessary for it to gain headway before 
rising, for in 4 aitpporting wind it would 
rise of itself mite the-air, if relieved of 
the weight of the man, and fly as a kite. 
It woukl then be a comparatively simple 
matter ta Jawer the kite te a convenient 
height from the ground, and to hold it 
steadily in position by subsitiary lines 
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while the aviator ascends. a rope ladder to 
his seat inthe machine, In this way the 
fan weld not be exposed to danger dur- 
ing-the erties) operation af linmching the 
apparatus into the air, and bv oa converse 
process a safe landing could be effected 
without btinging the machine to the 
ground, "The chance of injury to the ma- 
chire itself would also he much lessened 
by relieving it of the weight of the man 
dering the initial process of Inunching 
nad the final process of bringing the ma- 
chine dewn te the grounil. 

Such speculations as these of ‘course 
wre onky justifiable upon the assumption 
that it is possible to construct an aerial 
velticle large enovgh and strong enough 
to.supporta man and an engine in the air, 
anid vet light enough to he flown 4s a kite 
in a moderate breeze with the man and 
engine and all on board. Aly experiments 
in Nova Scotia have demonstrated that 
this can be done: and T now therefore 
find myself seriously engage! in the at- 
tenpt to reduce these ideas to practice by 
the actual construction of an aerodrome 
of the kite variety. The progress of ex- 
periment may be divided inte three well- 
marked stages: the kite stage, the motor- 
baat stage, and the free Aying-machine 
rising trom the water. 


THE KITE Stace 


In April, 1899, T made my first cor- 
munication on the subject of lettes to the 
National Acadeny of Sciences in a piper 
entitled “Kites with Radial Wings.” 
which was reviewed, with tliestratins, in 
the Monthly Heather Review for April, 
18a) (val. xXVi, pp 1§4-155, plate x1). 
| made another commuiitication to the 
National Academy on the 23d of April, 
rgo3, upon “The Tetrahiedral Principle 
im Wite Structure,” which was. published, 
with ninety-one illustrations andl an ap- 
pendix, in the NaTioxal Groorariiec 
Macazink for Tine, igo03 (vol. X1v, pp. 
2ae251). The substance of the present 
aikiress was presented in part to the Na- 
tional Aculemy of Sciences at their recent 
necting in Foston, Massachusetts, No- 
vember 2t, 1900. The experiments re- 
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ferred to, which were undertaken at first 
for my own pleasure and amusement, 
have gradually assumed a serious char- 
acter, frocu their hearing open the fving- 
machine probler, 

The word “kite” unfortunately is sup- 
gestive to most mituls of a. tow—just as 
the telephone at first was thought to be a 
tov; so that the word does not at all ade- 
quately express the nature of the enor- 
mous fying structures emnployed im same 
of my experiments. These structures 
were really aérial vehicles rather than 
kites, for they were capable of lifting men 
and heavy weights into the air. They 
were flown after the miinner dt kttes, but 
their flying cords: were stout manila 
ropes, “They could net be beled by hand 
ih a heavy breese, bit had to be anchored 
io the ground by several turns of the 
ropes arotnd stout cleats, like those em- 
ploved on steamships atl men-wl-war. 

One of the great difiiculhes in making 
a large structure Hight enough to be flown 
as o kite has been pointed ont by Pro- 
fessor Simon Newcomb in an article in 
WeChire’s Magasme, published in Sep- 
tember, igor, entitled “Is the Atr-Ship 
Coming?" and this diffiealty had so much 
weight with hint at that time as to lead 
him te the general conelasion that— 

“The Goagstructum of an senal wehicle 
whieh eonkl carry ever a singhe map fren 
place to place at pleasure tequirce the cdi 
covery of gate new motu) or sore new 
Hike. 

This eonchtsion the Wright brothers, 
at” wow Santos Dime, have demon- 


strated to be incorrect: but Professcr 


Neweoml'’s objections undoubtedly hive 
great force, and reveal the cause of fnil- 
ures of attempts to constrict larwe-sined. 
flving-machines upon the basis of smaller 
rmidels that actully flew, Professor 
Neweoomb shows that where two aérial 
vehicles are made exactly alike, only dif- 
fering in the seale of their dimensions, 
the ratio of Weight to supporting sortace 
is preater in the larger.one than in the 
smaller, the weight increasing as. the 
cube of the dimensions, whereas the sup- 
porting surfaces only increase as: the 
squares. From this the conclusion ts 
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obvious that if we make our structure 
large enough it will be too heavy to Ay— 
even by itself—far less be the means of 
supporting: an additional load like a man 
and an engme for motive power, This 
conclusion is tindoubtedly: correct in the 
case of structures that are “exactly alike 
excepting in their dimensions,” nat it is 
not true as a general proposition. 


EVADING AN OLD LAW 


Asal bird could not sustain a heavy 
nae on the airy and while itis true that a 
sumilar bird) of double the dimensions 
would be able to carry a hiss proportions 
ave weight, because it is itself heavier in 
Propartinn to its wing surface than the 
smaller bird—eight times as heavy, in 
fact, with only four times the wing sur- 
face—ell it is concetvable that a flock of 

stall birdé could sustain 


a heavy toad divided 
ejially ameng them; 


aiid it ds obviews that in 
| this case the ratio of 
Cnijt cell Waving weight towing: sitrface 
the form ofthe qweuld be the same for 
pemlar KER the whole flock as forthe 
individual lsira. Tf, thet, 
we brill our large stractore tiv combin- 
ing together a number of small structires 
each hight enouzh to flv, insteat] of sim- 
ply copying the small striectinne pon a 
larger scale, we arrive at 9 compound or 
cellular structure in which the nitio of 
weight to eupportthg surface is the sarne 
as that of the mdividual units of which 
it i} coonposed, thits overcoming entirely 
the really valid: objections of Mrefessor 
Newcomb ta the construction of large 
living-machires, 

[nh my paper upon the tetrahedral prin- 
ciple in kite structure | have shown that 
a framework having the fom of a tetra- 
hedron possesses in a remarkable decree 
the properties of strength and lichtness. 
This is specially the case when We adopt 
as our nit structure the form of the 
régular tetrahedron, in which the skeleton 
frume is composed of stx rods of equal 
length, as this form seems to give the 
Thaxhinn of streneth with the mininiarn 





im the air. 
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of material, When theae tetrahedral 
frames or cells are cormected together by 
their corners they compose a structure of 
romarkahle mipwity, ever wher made of 
ht ‘and fragile triiterial, the whole 
structure possessiys the same propertics 
of strength anil lightness inherent in the 
nd yivdual cells themselves (page 12). 

The wimp terraliedral’ cell yields the 
skeletun form ofa-sotid, and it is bounded 
by four-equal tianwilar faces, Phy eov- 
tring two adjoining faces with silk, or 
other suaterial surtable for tse in kites, 
we arrive atthe unit winged cell” wf the 
compan kite, the twe triangular sur- 
taces in their flving position resembling a 
pain of wings raised with their (ints up- 
ward, the surfaces formting a dihedral 
anvle |( Fig. A, op. 13). 

Four ot these amit: cells, connected 
together at ther comers, form a four- 
eclled structure having itself the form of 
a tetrahedron containing in the middle an 
empty spice of octahedral tonm equal in 
volurne to the four tetrahedral cells theni- 
selves (Fig. Ey pomg). | 

In my paper showed that four of 
these feurscelled structures connected at 
their corners resulted in a sixteen-celled 
structure of tetrahedral form containing, 
in sahdition to the octahedral spaces be- 
tween the unit cells, a large central space 
equivalent in volume four af the four- 
celled structures (Fig. ©, p. 13). 

lita similar manner four of the sixteen- 
Celled strictures connected together at 
their corners. form a sixty-four-celled 
structure (Fig. 1D, pi, 13), | 

Four of the idly tou calla strictures 
form a two hundred and fifty-six-celled 
structore, ete,, and in cach of these cases 
an empty space exists in the center equiy- 
alent to half of the cubical contents of the 
whole structure, in adilition ta spaces be- 
tween the individual cells and minor 
groupe of cells. a 

hates go fornied exhibit remarkable 
stability in the ait under varying eondi- 
tions of wind, and I stated in my paper 
that the kites whieh had the largest cen- 
tral spaces seemed to be the most stable 
OF course, these were the 
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structs that were coriposed of the 
largest momiber of oot cells; and J mow 
have reason te helteve that the autamutic 
staMlity of these kites depends more mypeot 
the number of nt cells than doo the 
presence OF Linge empty spaces im the 
kites; for T have found, wpon filltiew in 
these empty spaces with wnt cells that 
rine Hying plied ties or a lire latte hie 
heen greatly tiproved, The stricture, so 
mmxithed, scenes to fly in as lights breece 
as before, bot with greatly incrensed life 
mer power, while the oom in structural 
strenoth iS eTarnaous, 

| had hitherto supe! that tf cells 
were placed directly behind one another 
without providing: lange spaces ‘hetween 
them comparable to the space between 
the two celisoof a Aarerave box bate, the 
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front o@lls wioulel ahoeldl the others from 
the achon of the wind, and this caine 
them to lose ther efficiency: buat ne very 
marked effect of this kind has been ab- 
strvel in practice. Whatever theoretical 
interierences there may be: the detri- 
mental eHectonpon the flying qualities of 
a kite are net, practically, obvions, while 
the gain im structural strength and in 
lifting power outweieh any disadvantages 
that may exist. I presume that there 
mist he some bout to the number of cells 
that cur be place! in close proximity te 
ene nother without detrimental effect 
but.so far my experiments have nut re 
vemled it. 
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To test the matter, | put together inte 
ciructire all the available wongred 
cells 1 had in the laboratery—1,300 in 
mounber. These were closely attached 
tevether, wathit any other cHpty spaces 
in the stricture than these existinuyy he 
tween the imdividual cells themselves 
whenim contact at their corners, 


we 


The resalting kite, known as “The 
revs! King [jmece ts ant To), oon 
ister of sucvessive lavers or etrata of 
cls closely superpose] ipon one an- 


ther The lowest aver, OT Noor Cr 
the Structure, consisted of 12 rows of 13 
The cells forming each row 
vere placed side liv site, attached to one 
armether by their upper cocmers, and the 
-TOWs Were places! ier behind the other. 
the fear convers.of one row se th at 
tach! io the frant corners of the tow 
uomedhately behind. “Fhe nexe <tratum 
above the finer Pac 43 


* tT nk 
Cis 2rcel 


rons of ta cells 
the next 10 rows of 15 cells. ete. 


cach successive laver increasing in lateral 
dimensions and diminishing im the fore- 
anl-alt direction: so that the top laver. or 
Toot, Comaisted of a-singsle row of 24 cells 
paced side by side. ‘One would DET a eat: 
thata closely packed mass af celle of this 
etn, L, fCw rh ntinber, were el hawe rl 
veloped sore diffeulty in flvinw in a 
Hiedlerite breeze, if the ecils interfered 
With tine another to pny material extent - 
but this kite not only flew welliin a breese 
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estimate! at mot mire that abet 
an hour becanee jit chia 
caps; but carried up a rope tne 
dangling mipts 10 
HH more than 260 meters of ran 
used as flying fines, and, in addition toall 
this, supported 4 mani the air (page 
Lr} 

The whole kite, impediunenta- and zi] 
melding the man, welehed| 
crs. (288 peainmels), 
beaprth trom sale WHS () peters i 
the top aml 3 ters aft the bation 
The sloping sides nieasured 3 meters, ani 
the Jeneth trom fore to aft atthe square 
bottom was 2 meters, [td obviotis. that 
this kite mht be extended laterally gt 
the top to twiee ité length without fern 
ing an intnicnlerately large structure, ft 
wold then be t2 meters on the bop G30) 
feet () meters-on the bottem from 
side to witheat changing the fore- 
the heiels It 
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faces (or rather surtaces stilstaritialls 
horizontal, as in ordinary kites), bul the 
framework is admirably adapted for the 
support of such surtaces.  Torizontal 
aeroplanes have much greater supporting 
power thin siniilir surtaces obliquely ar- 
ranged, and 7 have made many experi- 
ments to combine horiontal suriaces 
with witged cells with greatly iniproved 
results, so far as lifting power is com- 
cerned, But there is always an clement 
of instability in’ a horizontal aeroplane, 
especially if it is of large size, whereas 
kites composed exclusively of winged 
eells are wonderfully steady in the air 
under varving conditions, though deh- 
cient in lifting power; and the kites com- 
pased of the fatgest number of winged 
cells seem to be the most stable m the air. 

In the case of an aeroplane of-any kind 
the eénter of air pressure rarely coincides 
with the geometric) center of surface, 
hut is nstally nearer the front edge than 
the middle, Tt is liable te shift its pei 
tiem, at the most unexpected times, on ac- 
count of samme change in the foclitiation 
oi the surfiee or the direction of the 
wind, The change is usually small in 
steady winds, bitin tiisteacy winds great 
amt sudden changes often occurs 

The extreme possible mnge of fluctua- 
tion t= ef -conrae, from the extreme front 
of the aeroplane tothe rear. or Swe tered, 
and the possible amount of change, there 
fare, depends npen the dinwnsiens of 
the sfroplane, especially in the fore 
and-aft cirection, With a large seérm- 
plane the center of pressure may sil- 
denly change to such an extent as tecen- 
danger tine equilibrnon ot the whale [Tal = 
chine, whereas with smaller acreplarics, 
especially those having slight extension 
in the fore-and-ait direction, the change, 
theugh propurtionally as great. & small 
in absolute mmedunt. Where we have a 
muittitode of simall suriaces well sepi- 
rated from one another, a6 in the tetrahe- 
dral construction, it is prvbable that the 
resultant center of pressure for the whole 
kite can shift to mo greater extent than 
the centers of pressure of the individual 
surfaces themselves, |p is, therefore, ex- 
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tremely titlikely that the equilibrium of 
a large kite comlid be endangered by the 
shifting af the centers of pressure in 
email surfaces within the kite. This may 
he the cause of the autoinatic stalilitw of 
large structures Innit of small tetrahedral 
cells, Lf so, one principle of stabilicy 
wild hes Saal! surfaces, well seporaicd 
and many of thew, The converse propo- 
sition weuld then liealed true if we desired 
to preiice instability atid o tendency to 
upset ina squall, namely: da ree surfaces, 
contre, and fer of then, 


HARGRATE fox KITES. ANf) TEER ATIEORAL, 
KITES COMPARED 


Another source of danger with borge 
continous suriaces ts the tict that a sad- 
den squall may strike the Kite on one side, 
lifting it up at that side amd tending oto 
upset it; but the compound tetrahedral 
structure it = porois that a squall passes 
rielt throngh and lifts the other side as 
well as the sile first struck; so that the 
kite has not time to be apset before the 
blaw on ine side is counterbalanced by a 
blow on the other. 1 have flown a Har- 
grave box kite simmltineously with a 
large kite of many tetraliedral cells: in 
equally weather for the purpose of oort- 
gating them aniler similar -cernditiviers. 
The tetrahedral strocture offen seemed to 
shiver when struck by ao sudden squall, 
whereas the lax kite seened to be Table 
te a sWavitg of tipping motion that 
weld be exceedingly dangerous. in u 
stricture GF large alae forming: part of o 
(iving-muachine. 

Another element of stability in the 
tetrahedeal structite lies in the fact that 
the wingtil surfaces are clevated ato 
ereater angle above the hortmon, than 45°. 

Supposing the wings of a cell to be 
upertied out until they are nearly flat, or 
at least until they each make a compara- 
tively sitall angle with the horizon—say 
so°—then, if from any cause the cell 
should tip so as to elevate one wing 
(say ito 25°) and depress the other (say 
tu 15°), the Wfting power of the wind 
will be increased upon the elevated wing 
aid viminished on the depressed wing: 
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The bead-bogd gives the much light tendency towrve, which Vi th the cube at the 
. = 7 in ' a a ay i I 4 or . . 1 . 
be FesAatedl La the eer Lit i the tail when beaaly oy 1 ilirvie Mais" 21 thal 7 
a? i F 
eanet! The ctinment the head is. depfesee:d, ge an dive, the 
he oan : Sie. cng 7 . ery shetet increase in 
weight swings forward, thé att matically caneime the elevation 


the tial 


the dimensions of a 
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large kite incresises very greatly its Itting 
power. We now have the possibility af 
building structures composed exclusively 
at tetrahedral wimaed cells: that will sit] 
port foman and an engine in a breeze of 
moderate velocity withott the mecessity 
aft constructing a kite Of pmmederate sire. 
The experiments with the “Frost King” 
nade dn December, 1jo5, satisfied me 
pon this pomt and brought toa close 
iy experiments with hates. 


CON CE USO 


Since December, (905, mv attention 
has heen directed te ether Ponts neces 

sary to be considered before an aero: 
drome of the kite varicty can be mare, 
unl to. the asseitibling of the imaterimis 
for its manufacture, 

l have had to improve and simplify the 
nethid of inking the winged elle then 


selves: Through the agency af Mr [lec- 
tor PY McNeil, superintendent of the 


Volta laboratary, Washington, D.C, whe 
i now taking up the mantfacture of 
tetrahedral cells a4 a tew besiness, [| am 
now able to obtain cells corstructed 
largely by machinery, and with stanped 
metal come;re to held the rods together. 

The process of tying the cells and parts 
cot cells together had prove: to be YOry 


laborivus anil expensive, aid the process 


was not surted to unskilled persons. Dy 
the new process most of the work is clone 
hy machinery, aril me skill is required ta 
commect the cells together. 

| have also had to fo into the question 
af moter construction—a subject with 
which [tom not familar—ancd while wiit- 
Wig. tor the or mapletacn of the material re 
quired for the agrocrome [have been 
cLITVINg Om experiments to test the rela- 
tive GAciency af varius forms of wérial 
propel ers. 

[ hove also been occupied with the de- 
tiils of constriction of a supporting float 
ailapted for propulsion over the water as 
a moter boat and salso adapted to form 
the body Gf the Ayving-machme when itn 
the air 


zt 


WATS DHIVEXM BY ARIAL PROPELLERS 


 ecurse, tt wentld be premature fer 
me toenter into any description of ex: 
periments that are still in progress, or to 
sulunit plins for an acrodranw which are 
still under discussion. | shall therefore 
simply sav, in corclusion, that 7] have 





Conds Fate wm the Aur 


This name was apolted by the ancient Greeks 
ti the great solitary soaring birds, from 
wilteh they drew their awuries 


recently beet making wxperiments im 
a ling, by means of aérial propellers, 
a life-ratt supported, ciiamaran fashion, 
on two micbillic evliniders. The whole 
arrangement, with a manne motor on 
heard, iS exceedingly heavy, weighing 
aver 2.500 pottnds and it & sunk so low 
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A Flonting Kite, Adapted to Be Towed Ont of the Water 


l bride, f Liter, 
fart Hy naa) =«C if i ipelit 
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vraph by Dietitians MeCurdds 
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that the water level rises at least to the 
mridle of the supporting cylinders, so 
that the raft is not-at all adapted for 
propulsion and cannot attain great speed, 
The great and unnecessary weight of this 
machine bas led to wn iiteresting and 
pee riapes Ln portant discoye>n thiat riiigelat 
have escaped attention hact the apparatus 
been lighter and better adgpted tor pro- 
fulsion (page 26) 

Cmder the action of her serial prapel 
ters. this clumer mitt is unphle to attan a 
higher speed than tour miles at hina, 
aid vet she is able to face a stxteen-onle 
white-cay breeze and make headway 
gait it, msteadl af driftme backward 
with the wind ech. qaiprciut 
stances her speed is: moatenally reduced; 
bot the point | weld direct attention to « 
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if tetrahedra 
frame wirrk 


ower par. of the wingiece at the from 
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with wines ot Jipones 
With ont-chutit 4 


Wile rperaiert 


eho inte 


Phatn 


this: that.she te not -stupped Ty mw ctirrent 
of air moving with very moch 
veces chin her VEEN possible 
sprecil tia calm (ir courte, there would 
be nothin renmrkable about thts af her 
propellers were acting in the water m- 
steal it the arr; but they were not. They 
acter exclusively in the arr, and the water 
was only an additional resistance to be 
yercome 

lt is worth of nete in this connection 
that the rapid retation of the propellers 
vields a theoretical eficictiicy of thirty or 
forty miles an hour, are that the miss 
of the machine andl the resistance of the 
water dmg this «owt to An actual per- 
formance of only for miles: an that at 
firat sght it appears probalide that the 
cfiect noted result of the 


eT outer 


may he a 
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ope metallia eylurders 
shows taft propelled low 
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Hist pa bien 


rateed ooneiderahly ahr 


creater shp of the propellers acti ina 
calm. Tani nielined to think, however, 
that this explanation is. msufficient, ane 





woul) sipeest the following as® tore 
pribeilbe : 
The cnormots mass of the moving 


body enables it to acquire very consider- 
ahiie momentum with slicht velacity, 
whereas the Opposing current at air hes 
such sieht mase that it. carn ace Ware 
an ctl momentiin with a verv much 
we'l Th 

Ptwo bodies of unequal muss; moving 
With equal bat opposite velocities, come 
iis colliston with ore anther. then the 
heavier will not be completely 
stopped by the liehter: It wil] make head 
Way against the resistance of the other, 
even though the livhter should puescess 
superior velocity, provided. of 
that ff has a oufictent 
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Speer i itty oF 


rl propeliicd by atrial propellers 
erriall 
ments eeferred tie tt the test, the bridle. or trie 
the Jewel of the platform, ond the 
hourecviinider water-cooledl manne motor weighing tse prem 
free tial lin Hr = Tda lve stttik Err their Thimehilie Donte hit le ff at 
tomether at ther ends, ne Shown ahoave 


© aay 
rboator. lin tiiletrreett Cx ri- 
aippeattng the propellers wu 
engi cmployedd wis o 
This- earckes] thy 


WERE We Calne ter 


t 
[Pa ene 





Tits We are here dealing with m 
thenmtint fae, Velagty fe) 
The body having the ereatest iromentin 
will be the victor in the struggle, what 
cvor the actual velocities may be 


teil alone 


The stigestiveness of this result lives 
in its application to the Aving-machin 
probberrn, A bea] Few mn, On account of it 
shteht shecthe gravity, nist ever he at 
the Here v of the wind: fnoorder tw cui 
env headway against a current of ar, it 
must rtscli acquire a velocity superior te 
f Cir the 
hui, ik is probable that/a flving-machin 
of the heavier-than-air type, at whatever 
speed it moves, will be ab 





to winl that opposes it, ei lie 








e¢ to rmwke 
Henlway arainst a wind of much ereater 
velocity, Tet = te 
erepier than the momentum of the -air 
that Opposes tt 
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APPEADIA A 
HAT AILS CONCHINING THE KEnt “reoer KiNG? 
Nanber of Cells in the “Frit King" 


| acer. a Number uf 
Layers of celle ferof = celle tin celle in 

rows cach row. earch layer 
PHL TMYEE wcceese-s a4 a4. 
ail layer cee ee eh ae . 24 a 
ae dayer....21... 3 22: ais 
ath Laver s.cscrss 4 ZI Ba 
eth layer. ...s+s: 5 20 roe 
Oth: laer ses... .. 1G 1“) 114 
StH LVEF) wwe eeces FT 1: rat 
Mth layer ......2. 8 ‘7 Tah 
gth lever c.c.... 9 16 144 
roth jover......... 10 ts 150 
ri: layer .2..625. 14 14 C34 
path: Inver ........ B 13 Est 
Total number of cclle...... (900 


Dinewsions—Each ocll had a side of 25 


centimeters, so that the roof, or ridge-pole, 


Micasired & tieleTs, 
ucross the bop of the structure. 
sides were 3 ometers [ni length, and the bot- 
tom, or floor, formed a aquare having a side 
of 3 meters: The whole strictare constr 
tuted a section of o tetrahedral kite--the 
apper half, in fact, of a kite having the form 
of a regnior tetrahedron with a side of 6 
nce, | 

Weight —The winged cells counposinig this 
stricture weighed on the average 13-54 RIN. 
apiece, so that the while cellular part ot the 
atructare which supported all the rest, cot 
sisting of 1,200 winged cells, weighed 17.002 


hese, literally 


ly aditition tuthis, the kite carned as dead 
oad stant etick= of worl, which were mn 
thretigh the structure to distritmtec the strain 
af the reall ibe elie sbrertt peur Ls ef the 
framnwork—that ra, tipo the yunetion quiriats 
uf the cella. The outside edge at the kite 
was alao protected ley ai heading cof) wedi, 
The whole sienethenine material wrighed 
ojnd gma. and the kite as » whole weighed 
ao.fo4 ems. (G0 the). 

Surface—i ¢stimate the surface of an 
oqttilateral triangle having a side of 25 cent 
meters as aboul a7o7s square centimeters; 
in which case the milk surface of a single 
winged cell consisting of two triangles 
arcs 1 S415 Square contime&ters. ti Ta thie 
actual silk suriace employed in goo cells 
equais 7a.3090 square iieters (757.7, sq. 1t)- 

The atirinces ire tll oblique, and af we te- 
salve the oblique surfaces inte hivttaerrntatl 
ind vertical eqiivalents (supporting. sur 
faces and steadying surfaces) we find that 
the resolved horteental equivalent (support. 
ig suriace) of a tingle winged coll fori. 
a scjunre ad which the dingotal nisisures 25 
centimeters, ged this is equivalent to a 
rectangular parallelogram of 25% 12,35 cEen- 


¢ oblique 


a7 


timetere, having on arca of 472.4 square cen- 
timetors. | | 

This an actial silk surface of $41.5 sijuare 
comtimeters arranged. ax the two wing® of 2 
wingew! cell yielde no stipporting surtuer of 
AI2s adjiiare centimeters | 

(in kites, therefore, composed .cxclnsrrely 
a tetrahedral winged call each wiry a 
side of 25 centimeters, the area of sapport- 
ing surface hears the same proportion to the 


actual surface as the numbers 4125 to 5472; 
“op 1 te 2.7428 


Supporting suriace [ 


Actual surface L7gat 

A simple way. of caleuiating the denertint al 
sipparting: eurface in euch structures i te 
remember that there are 32 cells: to the 
sire meter of suppurting sorider: there 
fore the 1,300 cella nt the kite “Frost King” 
had a supporting surface of qo.tia5p Aquare 
meters (are way. ft.) : , 

Ratio of Weight ta Sueface—The actial 
silk. stirface employed in the roe Sta: 
Was FL JOGN Square meters (7eF7 My Tt), the 
hight ae the Kite was a7004 ame. (61 Ths); 
so that on the basis of the actual surface, 
the flying weight wis JQ%.4 gms. por square 
meter fo.o8 lbs per sq. fh), 

Hat, lor the purpose of comparing the Hy- 
ing weight of a tetrahedral kite with that of 
ather kites, in which it it ubnal to estimate 
only ‘the actiplanc surfaces thap are anly 
star tially 1.3 horizontal pane, dt worrtalel Law 
wil te conser the tatio of wejght to her- 
fontal ar aapperting surface mm tis kate. 

The weight was 27,604 ems, (6t Ibs.) the 
resolved hortwental or supporting strtace 


wan equivalent to 4o.6250 equnre = pithere 
(4az3 sq. ft), and the fying weight for 


cranparison, with other kites was 6607 pris. 
per siate moker of Ssrpeporting anrigen iota 
bea. per aq. ed, ; 
The kite, in addition to its own weight. 
cartied up a mass of dangling topes and a 
rope lodleler, o4 well se tw fctrie cords of 
manitla tape. The trrpedimenta of thie kind 
weighed 28748 jem. (ho The). Tt also wnp- 
ported aman, Me Neil MeDernutd, whe Tne 
an to the ria fying rope at stich a letaner 
from the clent attuched to the ground that 
when the rope straightened under the strain 
of the kite We was carried op tte the ate 
te a height of alout io meters lover 40 Ft} 
The weiglrt cl. this min wae 74910. gin 
(about 165 Ths). Thos the total lead eur 


viel by the kite, exclusive of tts own watch, 


was 103,058 gma. (Or 297 Iba). 

The whole kite, 1nd and all, incloding the 
nun, therefore, weighed 130,752 Hm iaas 
Ths. and ite Ayitie weight was 14574 gi 
per equate meter of aetual surface (0.48 Ibe 
per sq.ft, or 2,21R§ gine perequare meter 
of supporting sarface (o,6 the. per ne fe 
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APPENDIX: Bt 


Partial Bibltograply Reldting to Aerial Lore- 
map fadaay, Prepared. Hiren the Comricey vf 
fhe Siithnvion Fnstitution, by Or (yen 
Adler, olasishunt Serretary, in Charge af 
Library ond foarchonges | 


De-Adter «nye: . 

“In sccordance with sour request, | am 
animal to send yi bepewith a list od the 
writtige of SP) Langley, (oture Chante, 
Otte Littemthal. Lawrence Hargrave, anil 
YOM. Merring, te be obedlin connection 
with your fecent paper on agri) leconmoticn. 
Tought to explain diet, excepting in the cas 
af Mie Lansless writings, Fah net ot all 
eure that the Het= are complete; emcee the 
tite afforded fer bringing tigether the 
relereiees was very short: and of, course 
there may be publications im ont-of-theway 
jeurnile which would only be revealed by 
do ore etctended anquiry. FT have aldo ap- 
pene! a list (if papers on the anbject pub: 
ished by the Smithsoanion Dnatinathim, as 
the Snithsanian publicathim are acerssthly 
oy oall Vebraries throughout 
wheters tany of the publications cited fr 
thi other liste ure tet readily to te fornia” 


Experiment in Acrodlynatiies.. Smiitheenian 
Contrilmtions to Knowledge, Waxinng- 
thn, oC. (aon. 

Pex perieneos d'Acrodynanique. Revue, ile 

TAtronantique, Paris, ot. pages yrot4ag 

Recherches Experinientules Actodynamiques 
et Dutnees df Exprrience, Hatrait thes 
Comptes reoclus des Seances de Acade- 


mie des Sciences to cx. Stance dul 1a 


Juillet, Paria, 1&9. 

Rorelie ech Ce hxperimentales Acrcolynumiques 
rt Dontees d'Experience, “LL Aeto- 
Hatite, wil, 23-255 pages ieee, Paris, 
Legg -1 hes | a 

The Possibility of Mechamical Flight, 
bins Magazine, new Yurk, S, 
rot, pliecs 7Ha—Hs, 

Aicchianicn! Flight. “The 
Sew, York, May. (fgg, |. 

The Internal Wark of the Wind. Smith- 
sanian Crntriheticn toe Kaaowloder. 
Washington, D.C. tga. 

La Trival dnteneor din Vet, 
lAcronawique, Paris, yg 

The Internal Witk of the Wind, Aimer 
aan Jommal of Seienee. New Haven, 
Cann. vol wivn, Janey, rpg 

Line mnere Arbeit des Windes. (American 

Jetirnal of Science, phgy, ser, 3, eal 


Cern- 
epicmber, 


Cosmngualitati, 


Revie de 


TW, p. 4c) Naturwecnecha tliche 
Kindschau trounschiele, 41  Miarz, 


py. Nak 1S. pp, PSP e, , 
Langley’s Law. Acronautical Anmial, His 
ton, Hage Nk Lop. Lapa. | 
Description dhe wal meeanique, Extrait des 

Comptes reels es Scances le Arcade: 


the ‘cumtry, 


Tue Narionan Geocrarutc Macazing 


nie ies Scienecs, ox Seance du 
2o Mii, 1806, yp, p45, 


Description duo vol rcabte bey the Comptes 


Rendis, cx an, May af, thot 
A Successful Trial of the Acrodrathe, Sci- 
_ enet, New Work, May 22, iHod, p. 734 
Experiments in Mechanical Flight, Nature, 
London, May 28, 18o6, p. Ba, | 
LActopline de MM, Summitel Pierpout: Lang 
ley._L"Acronante, a9, Annee No, ea Tal 
let, Paris, 18péi. 
Story of Experiments in Mechanical Flighe, 
he Actonaiutical Annual, Poaton, 197, 


oF. pe. Pes. 
The New Pina AMaichilite, Strand Magu- 


. tite, Londen, June, coy, op porset 
The “Flying Muochine;” My tires Magu- 





ane. June, thoy, pp. Gayo. 
Story of Raperinenta in Yee} uiticad Fiteht. 
stiithsonian Report, Washington, D.C. 


tr. - 

The Langley Aerodrome: Note prepared for 
the Convorsazione of the American In- 
ethttuty of Electrical Enginecrs, New 
York, April ta, 1o1., Smithsatian Ke 
port, Washington, ion, pp. ta7—ard, 

The Greatest Flymg Creature. Smuthsankin 

. Report. Washington, got. 

Site of the Aerddrotie of Mr Langiry. 
Poblished in Scientific Amenctan Sup- 
present if Nowember 2g and Deeceni- 
ber 6, itp oi 

Experiments with the Langtey. Aerodrome. 
Sinithecnian Report, Washitivton, roog. 


OCTATE CHANUTE 


Avtial Sovigation: A lecture delivered to the 
etnilents cf Sibley: Colltee, Cornel! Uti: 
versity, May 2.1890 (Reprint.) The 
Ridlroiel wend En Weeritig liarttal : 

Progtess in Actial Navigation. The Eng- 
neering Magazine, New York, Octuber, 

on. wel a, Ne. fy. | 

Avrial Navigation.  ‘Torawapitirtuthin, Nee 
York, October, rox. val. 1, No a, pp. 


Piigrene in! Flying Machines, The Reilroal 
and Exigtneeriog Journal, New York, 
cantinied from October, mot, to March, 
raya, und frean May. Ros, to Deret- 
ber, 1Br 


a 
Pre resin Pipe Marhines |. Acrontnte, 


Paris, 26-27, 1899-1894, pre 2at—2aq 
Salling Flight, parte anda. The Aeronan- 
tical Anmoal, iy and +897. Fostot, 
Nos 2 ond 3, pp. Goeth, gi-asy. 
American Gliding Exporeneaies Separate: 
Abdrock, Ifeft i, r8o8, dee [estrityn 
_ Acronantischen Mittheiliingen, pp. 18 
Progress in Flying Machines. New York, 
1599, re ey, ae 
Acrml Nowigatim. The fadependent. New 
Tork, (900, [yp oan Dauz, fos8= ja, 
Laperiinets in sien McClure Muapa- 
tie. New York. vol xv, Now a. Time, 1g, 
(Continned on page $7) 
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The French Military Dirimble, *Patne,” in Flirht 
The latest French atrehip, “La Pattie,” is a¢44 feet in diameter by ty feet long, und has 
mcity of Pigs cbc fret loniverby a po-horeepower moter and two propellers, this 
irmiiie has récently mode about 40 miles an hour, Tts biting capecty mm 2777 pounds 
itr from the Scrnkhe <mericon 


ae 





The New Deutsch Arrship “Ville tle Paris” «a Strange Looking Dingible Balloon 


Tie peculiar atratgement of twin, Hydbrewe-iilied Enders form & eort-of filanang tail 


Thr aipsiip hod n bength of 60 tetera | toteSs- feet) and o dimmeter of 10.8 meters (35.44 


feet), While ats capacity if loo cule meters (Poss culve. feet) lta propellers are 
Hierd an ater stile of the benly framework or “niectle,*” and at olxmt the center of the 
latter, Which ia boat-haped The weight whieh con be corre, onteide of the « putter 
at) the fel eoficient ter aoten heures pon, f= about t400 pods, A tochormepower 
arta! miter rhe. Tihivetivaton trom the Sceinlif Pri ric 
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Count Von Zeppelin’s Airship—the Largest andl Fastest Thos Por Comstrictect— 





Coming Out of Its Shed and Performing Varrmus bvolutions Above Lake (on- 


stance 


Chis uirshin, which i 38 feet in diameter by gio fect in inngth aod which bes a copadity i 
45.730 Culne feet, eld leself stationary against & 35)-ole anc Hh ti] on Vanuery last 

7. i. a. & | he, : é A a a ! 4 ! 

by mca of Vay p5-bod SERVE abn like heher= tye foie priced rs hie oui a liege car 


Ltt three tene achiiiions! to its own weight, which gives it a tdi of Q.oo0 miles at 
nites am heer, Oo Oeteber at, got, Count Aeppelith maneuvered thes diragible bellow 


ghowe Lake farted, FAcenaithe to o hieiht of g.cn0 feet und stearig the litter civhr—shped 
vetietat vety nicely. ‘The atrali is mounted on fleata, eg that it works equatiy well an 
the water unne cue Might H remamed ta the dir-an bear and teenth mintiter, wtnougn 
thee ebescrinar-geetor arts coutigelel pep. ete ARele tens frunkewerk am! bocniie partly unimunigealle 


"Th Tera ps rove’ en that the rss Whol? claret rea opribe cf rhe arial 4ife, 2s eee ral 


1 1 . Ge Pa etal da oe ae a 
complete citch« were made while iat he it litiraticns trom the Acweati ot periedil 
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Adnial Not Tg Balloch aid Flying Ma- 
chines frm an Eoghieering Standpoint. 
Cosicrs Magaeme, New Vork;, Jone, toot, 


vol Sth i, 2 pp. Lint 
LaXatvigation “Aeritnin aux Exate-L'nis 
LAcrophile: Act, too, 11 Animes, No. 8, 


pp, peng 

.'Avaation en Anrerigne Revue Gertrale des 
Scachecs, pores et applmpeen, arin, b4 
Anne: Na 2a, Nuvember so. 1gou pip. 
039-12 

Anreninutics Fneyelopredia Britannica Supple- 
rem, Loman, pages boi, with 2 plates, 

Aerial Niwljmtionn tific Atnerican Supe 
Says we York, vel sy). ma. ‘pp 


Acrial Mitigation Sanitiisonins Fistiteion 

Report, T9031 py. a7g-ett 
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The Great New Lake Rising it) the Salton Sink 


Culéraiie Rivet is ote Sowsig throngh the boeperal Canal mic the Abu River, Me Due 
inthe of the water leaves the Alamo Rhett, howevrr, at, a pomtoa few nmles enith of 
Shary's Heading and restes mito the New River, anal thence dow into Salpon Sintk 
Hefore this break oectirre) the Alamo ami New Rivers were lorely peroeptibic channets, 
(tte with sar! ned sediment, and) cooly occoslonally carrying Water. As the Salton Sink 
‘a pearly 900 fect below senélirvel, the descending torrent lias dug deep chantela tn, the 
Alamo and New Rivera These channels pre preceded by linge cataricts, which are rapidly 
eating their way back ond leaving the towns andl Ginale without water. (in November 4, 
of a dam over sa0 feet long was completed below Pulet Knob, which turned the river 
hack into ite old channel to the Gulf of Califorma, bot several weeks later the water 
vorked da way around the dam, ond the entire fiver i anee mote meliung down fo the 
“elton Sink. “The cataract in the New River is now raphily approaching the Alamo, and 
ifoitoanee iome the Alam, the Trperial Valley farms will be lett high ail dry patil they 
are iHutidated by the teria Salton Lake 


THE NEW INLAND SEA* 
By Mr Agruur P, Davis 


Assistant CrikP Excixiten, U.S 


" ANY econturtcs ago tie Gulf of 
’, California extended toa pont 
| about 650 ontles northwest- 
waril from its present head, [) alse ex- 
tended up othe present valley nf the 
Colorado River at least to Yura aod 
protbly somewhat above. The oli 
ride River, rising in the Wind iver 
Monntains of Wyoming and the Rocky 
Mountains af Colorado, carved the racks 
along ite course anil, brenaght the result- 
iri saris dene] mil iown im its swift 
current, discharging them into the ann 
of the gulf-near Yuma, As this process 
wert on, without cessation, ceatury fter 
eentury, the valley was gradually filled, 
a delta built up, over which the river 
flawed far out into the gulf. Te eti- 
eroached pre IRTERSTV ely upon the shores 
ed wha: peualf tartil tt built vp a delta ev 
tirely neross; joining the fouthilts of the 
Cocapah Sogritains on the western shore, 
Thiet cut off the head of the gulf, and the 
arid climate rapidly evaporated the waters 
thits separated and left an inland depres- 
sian, which gt tt= lowest point was nearly 
400 feet below sea-level. + 
The tiver continnedl to bring dows tts 
lng of sediment and to build ite delta 
higher and force it farther tite the 2nif. 
Like all such delitic streams, the channel 
cn the beopr Of the delta i constantly shiift- 
ne, colt ore hank, bidding ap the 
otheruvyertiowing heath ‘nanrakes, canned during 
high water soretimes entirely abandon- 
ing an old channel fora new one. In this 
warthe ner hat fron time to tine flower 
into the Salton Sea for some years or 
centuries, and anon has shifted to the 
eastward and discharged again into the 
gulf. This a= the general cise the 
river has followed ever simee its. chs- 
covery by the Spaniards in the t6th 
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century. At high water the river. nor 
muitlly ‘overflows its hanks in the vulley 
reeions oll the wav from the Grind Cnn- 
yoru tothe Golf of Californta: In un- 
vistmalls high water, such as occirred! in 
Rei. the overfiow romining inte the Sal- 
ton Sink has been sufficient to materially 
raise the level af the lake and overilow 
the tracks of the Stuthern Paeilfie Rail- 
way, which are tot along. ite: shores; 


THE IRKIGATING COMPANY. BESPOSINLE 
FU THE BREAK 


The ease af diverting the Cokirade 
River néar the tmternational line ard cot- 
ducting the water through natuml chan- 
nels to the Colorade Desert for irrigation: 
lane heen recugiized for many vears, ‘antl 
vations attempts to promote this project 
have been made from time to time, 
wily, however, witheut success, cwin bo 
the intermational complicatinns svete 

About ior Mr C. R. Rockwell, 
ciwil engineer, muatle plans for the con- 
struction of a headleate in sock at the 
foot of Pilet Knob, fost perth of the 
\iexican fine, and of canal to carry the 
water to the so-called) Alama River, an 
ancent channel of the Colorada which, 
ly inpse of centories, had been nearly 
filled with sand and sediment: Efforts 
to remote this project were for oeurly 
10 years unsuccessful, but finally 9 small 
aniunt of meney was raised, whiels, 
however, was insufficient for the cote 
struction of the works as planned, The 
prone hers then concluded ainiply ta cnt 
the dirt hanks af the river and lead the 
water by a soll canal mte an old chan- 
nel. whence it flowed into the Pmperial 
Vallev witheat additional constriction, 
A cheap wooden headgate was built in 
the canal near the river and was for a 


"An address to the National Geagruphic Soelety, November ae a / ; 
* [tie estimated that the amount of silt-carmed by the Lower Colorado River is sufficient 
to cover 69 sqeare hiles one foot ceep with dry alluvind soil each year, 
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time used in the control of the waters. 
The water. was diverted from the amo 
channel ata point called Sharp's Heud- 
ing, just below the Mexican line, In the 
southern edge af the Tmperinl Valley. 
The water was led by canals aver the 
land te be irrigated and settlement began. 

The headquarters of the irrigation 
company were established at a town 
called Calexicn, adjoining | the Mexican 
Ime, this name being derived by sab- 
stituting the first syllable of the word 
“California” for the first letter of ‘Mlex- 
ico.” Settlers gradually came in andl, 
the valley proving to be very fertile, de- 
velopment proceeded apace. As thie de- 
mand for water became grenter, low— 
ever, the supply became less. The mmiticlely 
waters of the Colorado River, checked 
by their entrance into the artiheial chan- 
nel, and still further checked by the ob- 
struction of the herdgate, deposited their 


load of mil, and constant effort was 


necestury to keep the heading open. The 
unauceessfil attempts to tmaintannt the 
cand heading led to its abanconment and 
to the cutting of a new one near by in 
which tio headwates were provided. This 
Aare: somewhat Jess trochle, bit it, tio, 
grrastirally began to fl amd! the effort at 
nainteriice had tole continued. Sev- 
eral new headings were cut for the same 
reason, and serious losses occurred in 
the Imperial Valley from shortage of 
water during the tine when mast needed, 
owing to the thfficalty of getting sufh- 
cient water tito the head of the comal, 
After repeated failires af the effort to 


imaintainan open canal heading, the cca 


pany finally went to a point about four 
miles below the Mexican line, where a 
preater declivity from the river bank 
could be obtained in a shorter distance, 
atl there cut alarye channel, with ‘the 
dea of obtaining sufficient velocitv of 
water to prevent ve deposit of sediment 
it the canal Heading, In this respect the 
attempt proved sticeessfiul, and through. 
aut the low-water season od ies, 
which our in winter, a hirge supply we 
water Was: frirtisliecd through this chan- 
nel, suttictent for the tration of about 
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75,000 acres of land, most of which was 
tmnder iciltivation in the! Iniperial Wallev. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad built a 
branch road from Okd Peach through 
Brawley, Tmperul. and) Holiville to Ca- 
lexien, une began building through Mex- 
ican territery from Calexipo 16 Yura, 
intending to make this the main Tine and 
tut out some heavy grades now en- 
countered between Pilot Kool and Yin, 


THE TREAK OF JUNE; 1905 


The large new heuding in. Mexico 
maintiined itself withoet stig through- 
cut the low-water sense, bat when the 
annual flood of May arrived the larger 
volume of water and the consequent in- 
crease in velocity began cutting the. chan- 
fel and in June it wis found that the 
volume of writer Thinning toward the Tm- 
perinl, Valley was many times. that te 


quired for irrigation and was rapidly 


cutting: the channel wider anil deeper. 
hy the end of Augniat, toos, the ma- 
jority. of the water of the Colorado River 
was flowing toward the westward in- 
steatl of the south, ail the Salton Sea 
wat rapidly rising and suibtrvergring pours 
tions of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
track, which were hurriedly moved. to 
higher ercetriel. 

The distance from Yuma to the Gulf 
of California along the general course 
of the Colorado Rryer is about 75 miles: 
The «distance to the Salton ea is not 
verv much greater, but the difference in 
elevation between the galf and the Salton 
mei Ts about 280 feet. ‘The gradient 
frum Yuma te the gulf is about twa feet 
per mite along the winds of the aver, 
which ts the natural gmilient adopted Loy 
this tiver under the circumstances with 
which it is bese The chanel to the 
Salton Sea, therefore, had more than 
aoo feet suirysltis declivity, =i that the 
water in rimnme, throngh that channel 
was tapidly eroding: its bed. Ip cut the 
gore Wither ond deeper near the Salton 
Sink farmed! great tnlks or cataract’ 
itt the channel, Phe channels near the 
vicinity of Calexico hal been so nenprly 
obliterated with the japse of fime that 
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Tue New Inianp SEA 


the waters spread over a large area uf 
the country, and as the quantity iricrensed 
threntened to engulf the farms and the 
town oof Calexion. Tgirge dikes were 
hurried|y built te shut cmt the water, 
and the tuwn was thos saved from «lis 
astrous inundation ‘before the waters 
ree high enough to sweep it nway. Tn 
the meantime channels formed mear the 
Salton Sea, and were cutting: deeper and 
deeper, the citaracts therem!) were iicl- 
vancing. upstream as the water wnder- 
mined then and carned the debris into 
the sen. As these eninracts advanced 
upstream: they left below them, of course, 
decp chiinels, which carried all the water 
tar below the surface of the surromnling 
country to the Salton Sea. Tn, the carly 
part of the present vecur the cataract in 
New. River had reached Calexicu, after. 
which, instead ‘of threatening to.overtiow 
this town, the water waa in a gorge 45 
feet below the sirronnding canntry. 
Opposite Imperial the channel of New 
River is aver Bo feet in depth and that 
of the Alamo early as deep. 

The large amount of water flowing 
dawn the Alamw River was rapidly erod- 
ing this channel thraughdnt ite comrse, 
Sharp's Heading isa cheap woorlet struc 
ture and has been for some thie in im 
minent danger of washing ot, which 
weld have left the canals. of [mipertal 
Valley without water for irrigation, 
though domestic water might have been 
obtained with great effort from the deep 
channels of the Mlamoand New rivers. 


TIE RETHFATING CATARACT 


The deep chunnel in the Alamw River, 
whieh passed Holtville in August, was 
gradually approaching Sharp's Heading, 
and! it was recognized that when. this 
cataract reached the heading it would be 
very diftienit and expensive, and pethagie 
impossible, to maintain that heading. 
This, however, was not the only peril to 
the water supply of the valley. The 
channel of New River 
sich an ooxtent 
streams separated it was estimated thuit 
four-fifths of the water was minning 


had eroded to 
that where the two 
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down New River and only one-fifth dawn 
the Alarne. While this proportion was. 
favorable to the reginien of the Alamo 
and the aifety of Sharps Heading, it 
was very threatening in another respect. 
It accelerated the cutting of the New 
River channel, in which was a great 
cataruct four or five miles below the 


separation of the two streants, and this 
was, of conse, idvancitye upstreant, Tt 
avas well recognized that when this cata- 


ract reached the Alamo the channel 
well be 30 deep that all et the water 
would ran down New River and leave 
Sharp's Heading on dry land, without 
any water for the irrigation ofthe Im 
perial Valley, “Vhreatenedt first with in- 
undation, and next with the destruction 
of ther entire water supply, the mbhab- 
itunts of the Imperial Valley have nit- 
ually been almonst in a state of punic for 
several months 


THE SAFETY or S100.000,000 Is THE 
HALANCE 


The cemtindation of the Mow ot the 
Colorado River into the Salton Sea 
meant the gradual tourdation of the 
eatire Imperial Valley. Whether the 
lake would ever tise high enough to 
actially flow sont saingh Volcan Lake 
to the Gulf of California is problemat- 
ical- Volcano [lake is alwut 30 feet 
above sea-level. Taking the mean an- 
tital discharge of the Colorado River at 
9,000,000 acre-feet and the evaporation 
at © feet in depth per annuin, the lake 
would fill in ge to 30 years and wonld 
flow a considerable stream perennially 
into the Gulf of California, Tut taking 
the more probable values o7 8,000,000 
acre-feet for the niean anniial inflow anid 
> feet in depth for the mean annual evap- 
oration, fhe depression would never fll. 
It would rise to a point § or 10 feet above 
cenlevel andl cacillate above ‘and below 
this level in accordance with the fluctuat- 
ing anual discharge of the Colorado 
River. 

Either result, however, would have 
heen destructive of enormous interests: 
{t would have submerged £59 mules. of 
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the mulriae track of the Southern Pacifiye 
ma, and would have required extensive 
alterations of its alaunent in the vicin- 
ity of Yura, The tepid ereten of the 
channel leading. to the Salton Sea would 
wivance wpstrcuim slewly Lat surely. Tt 
has already cut the channel qt Yura tw 
or three feet below the former level, 
This cutting woul! be continued tuitil 
the 200 odd feet of excess fall in the 
channel had heen distributed np the 
Colorado River, eventually, perlups, as 
far as The Needles: Tt certainly would 
have cut a deep channel up to Parker— 
eo deep that it would probably have been 
entirely impracticable tu dati and divert 
the Colorado River at any point below 


Gill Williams Fork, and thus it would 


have beceene imposstble to inripate the 


great vallevs of the Colorado River. 
These valleys aguregate about qoo,o00 
acres. It is estitiated that there re 
300,000 aeres of fertile irrigable land’ in 
the Imperial Valley and twice as mitch 
more in the Colorade delta in Mexico: 
The lands referred to are now settled by 
a population Gf 12.000 to 15,000 peiple, 
most of whom wonld have had to ahan- 
(lon their homes. 

Tt tay he said, therefore, that during 
the post vear the fate of 7o0,0o0 acres 
of fine irrigable lam, in a: semi-trapical 
climate, the lioimes of aver £2,000, pectcngales, 
and 150 niles of rathroad track have been 
trembling in the balanes Tt is dnprs- 
sible to assien definite vali th all these 
elements, but 700,000,000 wonld neat be 
i uverestimate. 

The railroad) company sprit initnense 
SUITS ct Tete in repeater! remuivals of 
its track, aS the shores af the Saleen Sea 
grew higher anid bigher, and als ex- 
perience: great difficulty in preventing 
the destruction’ of ite bridge across the 
Aluno River, as the channel cut deeper 
aul wider “The rathead company ap 
prectated the gravity af the Sintation in 
the summer ny 1905 and mune a large 
loan te the ittigation canysany for the 
purpise of damming the channel, Re- 
peated efforts to do this were wnsiecess: 
ful, weed the control of the infipstion 
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compiny passed inte the hands of rep- 
reawntatives if the railroad company. 
About one year ago the construction 
Of « dam weress the new chine 
Was in progress, andl strong hopes were 
titertaincd by the railroad peeple of the 
success Of the attempt, when a vers 
linge and onexpected flood catne down 
the river, which carried away the works 
and lett the situation mere threat- 
ening than ever: As soon as the water 


subsiiled sufficiently the efforts were re- 


newed amd continued throughout the 


spring of 1960 without success, When 
igh water catne in May the company 
was Oblgwi! to abandon its efforts until 
iter the floc) season, ‘The heavy dis 
charge of the ver during May, June, 
aid July nearly all went down the Alam 
mnt New fivers ancl cut the channels 
larger aul Iarger, The railroad -sauth 
af the Mexican lire was entirely washes! 
away, the former site finally becaming a 
deeys channel, | 


THE PESTRUCTIVE CATARACTS 


The tataract in New River  ad- 
winced upstream past Calexies, took 


away some of the buildings of that tawz, 
aml nearly all of the buildings of the 
Mexican village of Mexienla, ‘ain con- 
med ty advinece castwarel fia theese 
ing fate. ‘The Alamo River out back 
simitlariy, and in Atgrost, 1aK), the cata- 
rat lial passed) the town of Holtville 
aml caused the temporary shutting down 
of the prwer plant at that place. Tn the 
endeavor to prevent the dustraction of 
valine luihlings and farms, the tiple: 
nile Stren MinPts tea outa the 
cutting of the water be the tise of aly 
natite ti assist the cuttings where it 
would alo less darvage thon if left te its 
own inclinations  It-is sot apparent, 
however, that anv @teat benefit. resulted! 
from: these attempts. Dering the high- 
Water seaset of §oo8 (he irrigation oom- 
pan inde twe plas for the diversun 
of the destructive waters. One af these. 
the suecess Of whieh wae relied upem, 
was the eonetruction tif liryc heodgaies 
at the foot of Pilet Rook, substantialle 
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as originally planned by the engineers, 
It was planned to dig a channel from the 
river above these hearlgates large enough 
and deep enough to divert the water with- 
oot very much obstruction and carry it 
to the Alamo River below its junction 
with the Colorado, This would leave 
ihe new chounel dry arid permit 2 dam 
to be built there amd Jevees along. the 
river to close the disastrous break, This 
work, however, required a very larce 
amount of excavation, estimutell to cost 


nearly a miftion dollars, The heailgates 


were built, but no sufficient machinery 
was available for the excavation, and the 


conetruction of a mammoth «redpe was. 


imdertaken at YVoma, This dredge, 
mounted LOT abit Thorn tits promt, Wal 
to have a capacity of lifting about six 
tons of material at once, am] tf now 
finisher! and at work. 

Renting the large amotint of time 
that would be required! for this, excava- 
tion, and tn the face of the heavy cost of 
repeatedly moving its tracks onbu higher 
and rorckier ground along the Salton Sea, 
the compiny concluded to make in pre 
lintinary attempt to dam the new chancel 
by constructing a by-pass aroind the 
propesed dam site, through which the 
water dotild flow as the dain raised it 
higher and higher. Wooden learlgates 
were built inthe by-pass, and in Avgust 
the constriction of the dam was com 
mencerd, 


DESMA TI ATTEMITS TO REGAIN CONTROL 


At this period the situation locked 
very gloomy; every condition Was un- 
favorable: the river; instead of coming 
down to its normal low water, was dis- 
charging nearly twice as much water as it 
ordinarily does-at that time of vear, “The 
lange amennt of constriction iy, progress 
in the Scurthwest mule it extremely diffi- 
enit to obtain and Keep laborers in the 
hot climate and primitive surroundings 
of a construction cainp. The @rent! heat 
alsy made it extremely diffienlt to employ 
animals tO whvantage in excavation: or 
Cransportatiin of material The heavy 
demands mate upon rolling stock made 
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it very difficult and expensive for the 
railed company (oo transport materials 
for thie ectstraction; but, in spite of all 
these difficulties, the officials, with corn 
mendalile energy, poured money and men 
inte the breach with din wnstinted lane, 
with the determination to toake this 
effort suecesstul, [t was recopniecd that 
the work was daily becoming more dith- 
cult; the channel was cutting deeper ani 
deeper, and if the river were not citt- 
trolled citring the present low-water sen- 
son dt probably tever could be, as another 


‘high-water season would cut the chanel 


eo deep that, without neck: fotnehivtien or 
ny means of holding a large structire, 
it wold ‘be impeassihie, or at least enar- 
nist expensive, to accomplish the work 
the fillowing or any subseqnent year. 

A railroad was bullt from the main Ime 

to the proposed cart site dim continued 
actress the river on piling: a large canip 
was constrictel and inborers assembled; 
hope [aledrivers and dredges were 
broweht to the ground, ancl piles were 
driven at intervals niemeds the channel 
Where it was proposed to biild the dan. 
At peints about 900 feet apart in the 
ver atid along the located line of the 
trestle, two bulkheaidls were Built, one 
comprse | mostly of rock and brush on 
the syuth side, and the other almost en- 
tincly of fascines, om tie north side. 4 
mat roo feet Jon, up and down stream, 
was placed an the bottom between these 
abutments, the piles of the trestle pin- 
ning the mat to the bottam, Over part 
of this mat a-secanl mat was placed. 
— dinmediately after the construction of 
the mulway across the river the operi- 
tion of building the remaining joo feet 
of dam between the two abutments was 
begun, Steam shovels loaded 40-ward 
nitomatic climp cars at epmorrtes forir 
niles awar, and tran-loads of these cars 
were fon outon the trestle and dumped 
into the river upon the mat. Gradually 
the tiver rose. until ow Oetoher 10 the 
ditierence in elevation of the water above 
aml below the dam was six feet, and 
practiculiy the whole fiver was. flowing 
through the gates, 
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‘The engineers in charge had detected 
cutting ii front of and below the gates, 
and mo antierpation of their failure had 
bint «trestle across the river whowe the 
gates. with the intetticn of duntiping in 
emough rock to partially close the grates 
dim relitwe the sttitation there, At ars 
on Thursday, October 11, a latee port of 
thit gate, Known as the Rockwood gate, 
went aut. The river rapidly scoured a 
deep channel, lowernr the surface of 
the wiiter above the dam until there was 
only a difference in elevation of alent 
tires fect. Work was jimmedttely be- 
gun on repairing the trestle below the 
gates, which hac been injured hoth by 
the increased flow and by the timber 
cartiel! away from the gate. From all 
the available quarries within a rading of 
from three to four honed miles, rock 
was Initred te this point and dumped 
rapidly trom the lower trestle. At the 
dame tint the trestle which hod been 
started above the gates was strength. 
ema, and as -sion as tt was in shape cars 
were rum out on that and rock dumped 
in, Tnethe meantime part ef the material 
that had been damped between the twio 
abutments in the river and over which 
the overflow had taken place was re- 
moved and gradually the channel through 
the Rockwood gate was fille! 1p. 

When this was entirely filled, «9 as to 
throw the entire flow af the river over 
the central portion of the dam, the fill- 
img of this portion wat again resume. 
Large blocks of granite weighing sev- 
eral tens, as well as ammaller material, was 
hailed out as rapidly as trains ‘could 
bring. it and gradually the gap was 
closed. 

The fiver dicing all this: time itd not 
eo below about 9,000 second-feet, adding 
maferially to the difficulties expected, 

Om Noverber t there was an eleven- 
foot difference in the elevation between 
the water below and above the dam and 


about one-half the waterin the Coloridna. 


was. going diwyn its ald channel, By 
noon of November 4 the dam was high 
eHough so that practically the entire flow 


of the Colorada River was retamed to 
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its old channel, and since this time the 
work has steadily gone on rating the 
(am and riprapping its upstream and 
(lawn stream slope, | 

Great credit i due to Mr Epes Ran- 
(olph, general manager, and Mr PL 'f. 
Corey, engineer in charge, for the energy 
and skill with which this work was han- 
died. 


Huw Sun wri, THE LARE Thy Up? 


The area of the present Salton Sea. is 
ever goo sayuare miles, and its depth 
abot qo feet. Tf the nver discharges no 
water into the sea, it will probably dry 
up in about 10 or 12 Years, 

Levees ost be built alone the entire 
weetern bank of the Colorado Eiver 
from. Pilot Knob te high ground dar into 
Mexico, probably 15 to 20 miles, be 
cause 1f high water ever overflows this: 
river darain ane reaches the deep channel 
which new exists there, it will rapidly 
erode the chatinel back to the over and 
the disaster of 1905 will be repeated. 

hn order to prevent the Tnperial Valley 
being «deprived of water for irrigation, it 
is necessary to build a new canal from 
the headgates at Pilot, Kriob to the chan- 
nelofthe Alame River. This can deutit- 
less bt completed ina few months, ane 
some water is already flowing throtgh 
the ol Imperial Canal which is approxi- 
mately along the sarne line, so there Is 
no danger to the people of the Lmpertal 
Valley, 

Sone persons have suggested that the 
existence of the Salton Sea during: the 
fast vear has had a tremendous effect 
opm the ¢litate in that vicinity in 
Arizona, and even as far east as. Texas 
atl New Mexico. Mech publicity has 
heen given te this idea, it having been 
caught up by newspapers as: something 
worthy of a. story, 

The absurdity of any such idea may be 
tiferred when we notice that only a 
short distance to the southward of the 
Salton Sea occurs the great inland Gulf 
of California, which is hundreds of times 
kirger than the Salton Sea, and vet there 
ig no very marked influence upon the 








Cuotting Work of the New Kiver 


Ths ealicehencr a tH aes hiv tly Mexican tow willed here becn Ly Wis partly dieet revel lin tlie 
New Ever cutting into the tawn at this point 

Catan weshed hanks in the bie bend of the New River. 5 miles northwest of the town of 
fmoerial, Cahifurna “These lanes are from 60. ta Bo feet im benght ood ate conetantls 


cayime into the river bed aril wast away, Gineeqiecotly widenmg the mver and cutting 
lick cmt the tem lines 
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The Great Salton Sea, 205 Feet Below Sea-level at this Point, Near the Salton 
ro , i a | | 
Station on the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Arist tam at the Sed [ae TKS of the Laliornin The een dt Lintitniny 3 ati iT fe Colorato 
River, ost below the old river bed 
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climate. Besides being so much larger, 
the Gulf of California is somewhat nearer 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas and 
is ceparated froin then’ by fewer moun- 
tain chains. Ifo anv influence could be 
exercised be the Sulton Sea, hundreds 
ar even thowsnds of tines 25 qnuch in 
Hhienee woulil be exercised hy the gulf 
itself: vet ne such Inflmetice can le de 
tecter) in that vicinity, 

These who boli! to this idea ‘uh parently 
Loonie cr neglect the fact that the sanie 
causes that have led to the creation of 
the Salton Sea have led to the cutting 
down of the bed of the Colorado River 
and the prevention of its normal annual 
overiiow at Youn and all pomts below 
there, “The great delia; therefore, which 
aannnally overtowed under portal con- 
ditns has received ne sich overtlow 
siice the trver has been miming inte the 
Salton Sea, at levst during the past high- 
water séasen, aml this feet itself would 
counteract any influence that might have 
heen exerted hy the evaporation from the 
suifface Of the Salton Sen. 

Climate ts the result of great cosmic 
iifluences: so great sind extensive that 
the Salton Sea would be a neglible 
quantity besule them, 


and plonged om agin bo the 
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OUNDITMSRS WoOREE TAS DTRECORE, 


A few dave aiter this address was box 
livered!, the Coleradq River worker! 1 
war aren! the dam, whieh lad base 
builtat cost OF so nmech bihor anid metwey, 
Salton Sink. 
The tlow of water bas: been umuasually 
erent for this tine of vear, which compli- 
c#ies the situation. The catnract of the 


New. River has now advanced a long way 


above Mextealn and 1 rapidly approach- 
ime the Alani Uf the cataract onee joins 
the Alamo the estire Impernal Valley will 
hecut of from water, ood leit hiteh and 
dry until the new Salton Lake has. risen 
sufficiently to imindate the entire region, 

Sore perpiles ine qucstions as to whe is 
responsible for the damages will arise, 
for the company whose carelessness 
caused the break ts chartered wnder the 
lnws of Mixion, while all the capital and 
ull the stockholders are American. The 
lireak, furthermere, oceurrerl in Mexican 
terntory. 

The Southern Pacthe Railway 1s:mak- 
ing Herculean effurts to tum back the 


river, but the situation has become very 


esperate. 





The Hubbard Mes] of the National Geeeraphie Suciety, 
Which was Made to Commaruler 


the First Award of 
Peary December 15, 1606 


Honogs To Peary 


Sot only the people in the Imperal 
Valley ure threatened, but also the La- 
vind Dani abeve Yorma, which has been 
brilt at a cost of one onition dollars, ‘The 
great cataract, which resembles Niagara 
Falls and is tso0 to 1,800 vards wide 
ani) has a tall of qo to Loo feet, 12. work- 
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ing backward at the rate of one-third of 
atic aday, Hono. cheeked it will reach 
and destroy the Laguna Dam, and ulti- 
mately deprive of water every farm along 
the Colorado River up to the Grand Can- 
vou, causing a damage of approximately 
ane billion datars, 


HONORS TO PEARY 


du account of the presentation of the 


Hubburd Medal (a Commander 


Robert: ii. Peary. U.S. Navy, bv President Roosevelt, on behalf of the National 
Geographic Society, at the anual dinner of the Society, December 15, 1906, with 
Me congratulatory addresses of President Roosevelt, the Ttatian -imbassador, 
and the Secretary of the Naty, aid Mr Peary's responses. 


BOUT goo members auc piests 
| of the National Genganiis Sie 
| ctety snitel to pay hemor to 


Commanier Robert E. Peary, U. §. 
Navy, on the occasion of the annual ban- 
quiet af the Society, December 15, toot, 
Ten nations. were represented by mieni- 
bers of the diplomatic corps and wo states 
by Senators and Kepresentatives, <A 
number of members came from New 
York and Philadelphia to attend. The 
feature of the evemmge was the presenta- 
tion of the Hubharil Medal ta Mr Peary 
by President Roosevelt on behalf of the 
Society. The medal was specially struck 
for the occasion, heing made by Tiffany 
& Co, of New York: under the direction 
of Mr George F. Kunz, a member of the 
Society, Ohnone side it bears the seal of 
the Society, and on the reverse the fol- 
lowing inscription : “The Hubbard Medal, 
awarded by the National Geographic So 
ciety to Robert E. Peary for arctic ex- 
ploration. Farthest nerth, 87° 6" De- 
eember 15, 1908." A blue sapphire star, 
from Montana, marks the pomt of far- 
thest north attaed by Mr Peary. 

The embers were received in the 
parlors of the New Willard by the Presi- 
dent of the National Geographic Society 
and Mrs Moore, Commaniler Peary (ill- 
nese prevente) Mre Peary from being 
present), aid the Secretary of the Navy, 


from 7 to 7.30, after which the company 
adjourned to the hanquet hall. After an 
iyrecation by Dr kulward Everett Hale, 
Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, the gtests 
tock the places assigned to them at the 
twelve long tables, which had heen dero- 
rated by Small & Sons. The US. Ma- 
rine Band | faved throughout the dinner. 
President Roosevelt arrived after the din- 
ner hac heen served and while Dr Cook 
was speaking. 

ve first toast of the evening was 
Sriule te the President of the United! 
States: and while the guests were stand- 
ig the toastmaster, President Moore, 
asker! all to join in a moment of silent 
memorn) to the first Mresdent of the 
Seciety, Gardiner Greene Hubbard. 

In his introductory remarks President 
Moore called attention to the fact that 
the National Geographic Society onm- 
here in its ranks the best men of the 
best nations of the work! He declared 
that there were present at the dinner 
same of the met who had ‘achieved the 
greatest ciscoveries in ecience, the preat- 
est lawmakers, the highest representa- 
tives of the charch. He said that from 
stnall beginnings the Society had grown 
until it now nonrbered 18.000) members, 
and) he added: “We are not modest im 
our ambitions: we wish to know all about 
the earth, and the waters vwnoder the 
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earth, and the heavens above the earth,” 
rietty, he recapitulate some of the 
triumphs achieved ty imembers: of the 
Society, explorations in the South Pycite, 
in darkest Africa, an! the farthest north, 
He recalled that in the year 1882 the far- 
thermest point in the arctic regions was 
reached be an officer and founder of the 
National “Geographic Society—General 
AW. Greely, who held the much-cov- 
cteil prize for fourteen vears, wher it was 
wrested froin Init by that lharciy Norse 
man, Nansen. He in turn was eclipsed 
by the Duke of Abruzgi, and it had. re- 
mained for Commander Peary, of Ater- 
ica, bo rob Italy of her well-won boners. 
As the representative of the Duke of 
Abruzzi's country was present, be would 
ask him to respond to the toast; “Can- 
sratulations from Italy on Ainerica’s far- 
thest merth.” 


hy THE rhaiianN AMTDASSADCHr, 
MAYOR FE ULANSILES 
Mr Peesident, Ladies und Geutlemetu: 

lL bey to express, betore all, miv lest 
thanks to the National Geographic So- 
ciety for the kind invitation | receive! 
from it to attend) ths solemn asseribly. 

Solemn, not only, in the ety mushoygical 
weceptance of the word—sole ie anaoe— 
but in fis Trpest extent, becanse vou are 
here gathered not only for voor antl 
hanquet, bit te eclehrate a oredt deed ant 
 ereat ic, 

An Ttalian, a son oi our ancient an| 
Ulnstrious roval family, a prince. whi is 
tthe same tine 4 true seaman, held for 
acveral wears the record of the farthest 
latittie in the aretic regions. “This recor 
ie tw vote, Commander Peary. With 
what <¢nengy, with what ablnest super 
hunan ¢ndurance, vow obtained it, is 
world-wide known, and | am sure that 
the Duke of Abrizzi, so Figgh-irriticlent = 
he is, applauds the trinsiph of his glor- 
on enmiator, Nohwly was more worthy 
of success than ven, Commander Peary— 
von, an Aieresan, vould veteran, a young 
yeteran, indeed, of the war apaiest the 
iInveteriois powers that jealously defene 
the approach of the Pole. 





A AON 


hueanity. 
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In the fields of scignee, there is no 
place for low feelings: in the cenpeti- 
tian for the conquest of the globe. there 
m me sentunent of envy. Af) work for 
Dat therefore happy to trib- 
ute on behalf of the Ttalians, to von, 
Commander Peary, to your courageous 
and faithful followers, to your intrepid 
companion, Airs Tiebitsch Peary, the 
most sincere expression of our deep, 
warm, and heartfelt achmiration, 


COM MND TRARY & ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
TO THI NPALLAN AMBASSADOR 


Ale Ainhassader, | deeply value vour 
kindly words, Coming ror the jfhus- 
trivus representative of the country which 
clainss Abruzzi and Cagni, they are 
(doubly primal The fact that such nanes 
as Abruezi, Cagul, Navsen, Greely, and 
Peary are indelitly inscribed upon the 
a bite disk Close to the Pole, shows cott- 
closively, if anvthing were needed ‘to 
show it, that these efforts to solve the 
northern miveery represent the higwest, 
leainest. triiest rrvaunaly example of friendly 
internation] rivalry that exists. 

lt is a magnificent galaxy of flags that 
his been planted around the Pole, anil 
when eventally same one of them shall 
reach the Mole itself, it will add to its 
own Taster withoat tn ain wav detraet- 
ie tron the luster al the others ov leay- 
Ing ANY sene ef 1 jure cr hamlet i 
its wake. 

The fact that years of experience have 
enabled me te plant the Stars and Stripes 
nearer the Pole than the colors of Ttaly 
ie Wat lessee DO Alitiees's honors ar 
ltis ragridficerit feat. le cuitses nu sur- 
prise om onr part when Nersenet, 
Britons, anc) Yankees seck the ngurs of 
the north: but when a son Of the seath, 
of sunny [taly, stakes swifuest and deep- 
eat-invtes thie mystery at the froeen mirth, 
we rocwmize that it is the hand, heart, 
and head that co things in this world, re- 
garilless of trace, ar climate, or other oon 
ifitienrts. | 

Abruza has alwars had oy warmest 
aniration, wot ont for his own per- 
agonal athoketes aa) the fact thant what 





Honors to Peary 


he sets his hand to do he does, whether 
it he in the frozen narth, or in the heart 
of Africa, but because he presents, as I 
retuarked dm the occasion of the award 
to him, of the great gold) medal) of the 
Amencan Geographical Society in. New 
York, such a shining example to the 
gilded youth of unbounded means in this 
ani) other countries who have no higher 
ambition than to possess the fastest auto- 
mhabile or to win the blue ribbon at sore 
fleeting horse or dog show, when they 
rnigkee ike: Abruzxi, devote their time, 
their abilities, and their money to adding 
to the sum of human knowledge 

One thing have J envied him, and that 
i6 the power that when he sees something 
in the world of exploration which he 


feels ought to be done he can put hits: 


hands in is pocket and go and deo it, 


withiat wasting the greater portion of: 


his vray nutter in raising the sinews of 
war, and thus being compelled to enter 
upon the work almost exhausted in mind 
and body. T trust he may long continue 
to win new honors for his country, and 
should he or any other to the near future 
better the record or reach the Pole itself, 
our hands shall be extended in warmest 
conrtulation. to one whan we shall 
know isa tat, 


AN S(HUISCEMENT HY VAESIDENT M(MHIE OF 
THE ELECTION OF GHIRGE DEWEY, 
ROALD AAMUSDSEN, AKDT MORRIS. K 
JESU) AS HONORARY MEMNERS 


The National Geographic Society Ins 
for honorary members President Roose- 
velt, Nansen, the Duke of Abruzzi, 
Grover Cleveland, Robert E. Peary, ami! 
Prince Roland Bonaparte, the latter di- 
vii the honor of relationship with one 
af the clistinguished, members of the Cab- 
inet of the United States. The Boaril of 
Managers of the National Geographic 
Society has recently elected ax honorary 
members Admiral ‘Georze Dewev, who 
has had) something to do with thie - geog- 
raphy of the world: Roald Amundsen, 
who has recently completed the North- 
west Passage, and Morris Kk Jesup, 
President of the Peary Arctic ‘Clhuh, 


guest this evening, pot merely 
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From Mr Merris K. Jesup, the Presi- 
dent of the Meary Arctic Club who has 
lateely borne the expente, with some few 
of his friends of the Arctic Club, of setid- 
ing this magmicent expedition, com 
manded by cur august explorer, Com: 
mander Peary, we have just received the 
following: telegram - 

"Tw the National Geographic Society. Waall- 
ington, FC; 

Very omit regret being iinalie ri be pres 
cnt this eve at your banquet for Peary, 
He in worthy: anil evibithed to all the hemor that 
hr ooimiry can bestow, 

"Moms K. Jason” 

The ext toast is the “Uniterd States 
Novy.” What man is there whose breast 
does not swell with pride when he thinks 
af the achievernents of the United States 
Navy—from the flag that Paul Jones first 
unfurled to the hehting breezes until we 
come down fo our own contemporary 
met, Dewey, Sampson, and our dwn be- 
loved Schley! The navy has had much 
to ilo besides the manning of ships of 
war, It has explored the ocean depths, 
it has marked the boundary lines of 
islancs, ancl it has sent preat expeditions 
into the north. So our navy has done 
tineh that we can be proud of, and it is 
highly appropriate that a toast should be 
given tonight to the LInited States Navy : 
and whe is more worthy to respond to 
that toast, and who better illustrates in 
his own Heh and his own achievements 
the best that there is in Amerian citi- 
renship than Charles [. Bonaparte. 


THE CXITED STATES NAVY, BV 


CHARLES J. HON APARTE 


Mr President, adies-and, Gentlonen : 
Hetore speaking of the toast to which 
Lamnasked to respond, [ wish te express 
bur peratitude to our friend ani Special 
or aot 
having found, bert having come pretty 
near finding the Pole, tut niso for having 
solved in his speech this evening one of 
these problems which at present are per- 
plexing the seats of the tore thowpht- 
ful among the -\merican people. We 
wun to know what we shall do with our 


frm, 
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multi-millionaires. [ was in agreat deal 
ait doubt on that subject myself amtil 
| heard the speech to which we last 
listened: Now the solution has been 
cleared. We may send the young ones 
to the North Pole and the old ones can 
yey for getting there. 

Now, iulies and pentlernen, I have been 
asked to respond to the toast “The 
American Navy.” | bope that. many of 
you will often atierul many of the han- 
quets of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, lt will be my very undeserved 
good fortune if | am so happy as to be 
with vou at more than one of them, but 
surely this is the ouly chance that | will 
ever have to anawer to this toast, for the 
navy is. about to get rid of the feast 
worthy element in it; and. it is only by 
taking advantage of the few hours of 
very undeserved honor that remains to 
me that 7 am qualifed for answering, as 
| am about to. answer ths evening.” 

The navy in rendering the service it 
has always rendered to onr country has 
aided in many things. Solving these 
mysteries of the northern wilderness to 
which our attention has already been 
called, however important in itself, i 
after all only a part of the duty which the 


navy has to render, atul only a part of 


the claim which it has on the gratitude 
and adimiration of its countrymen; for | 
may sav with a mood grace, since 19 one 
will think that | am entitled to anv of 
the credit which { claim for it, that it 
has alwars been ready under all cireunt- 
stances and at all times te do its duty ; 
and what more can any one clann? 

| am about to leave the navy, and I 
therefore feel thar | may take advantage 
af vour il-judged kindness in calling 
upon wie to deliver a sert of funeral ore- 
tien of the involuntary suicide which I 
aim about to make. will endeavor to 
praise only what is worthy of praise, and 
to call your attention not to ihe unim- 
portant matter of who signs the navy's 
mail, but to the really important wnat ter 
of whether this country, of which you 


* The speaker become Attorney General of 
the Unites Stores Decreber 1. 10. 
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are the wort li PepiTeseriluives, Fives tie 
that branch of its public service the sup- 
port in sympathy, in appreciation, and 
money which it deserves from any cotn- 
tre which has sense enough to know 
when it has a pool thing and ought to 
keep it. 

Tt is difficult for ao Secretary of the 
Navy who has pot outgrown all desire 
to have tis country show itself worthy 
of the good fortune that a kind Prewt- 
dence has given it—it ts: difficult for such 
a Secretary to avoid feeling some tm- 
phitescphic indignation at the wart of 
appreciatem of the tomense value of 
this great factor of our ‘nation’s honer 
and safety and the peace of the worid 
which I see every day in the exponents 
of puiblie opimon around us, [, however, 
do net propwse, in the funeral oration to 
which | have already referred, to dwell 
on the shortcomings of the world in grete 
eral aml Ainetica im particular, in ‘its 
failure to fully appreciate the merits ani 
sacrifice of its seamen, but [ wish to ask 
of you all to mse the legitimate influence 
which each one of wou has, ane which al! 
of vot have so much in this conmunity, 
to enable voor fiellow-cifzens- to wnder- 
stand, at f feel sure you understand, how 
imporiant it is to thee dignity, the Lisas- 
fulness to mankind, and the self-respect 
of the American penple that tt should 
treat its navy as that nov deserves to be 
treated and as the interests.of the country 
dlermantel. 

In the first place, let ts all understand 
that. by having this safeguard of our 
peace and independence and needed ma- 
tional existence we are spared enorme 
burdens borne by less favered nations, 
and of which we cannot even appreciate 
the weight, so litth: have we reason to 
fear, In the next place, let ws under: 
stand that these men, who are ready to 
serve us im all contingencies, and amid 
all dangers, and at the cost of all sacri- 
fice, deserve to be regarded by their icl- 
low-countrymen as worthy at least of 
gratitude and respect. 

| saw the other day in one of our news- 
paperssa comment, and | may say criti- 
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cam, on my annual report, in that I 
showed too much warnith at the discrim- 
ination, the imeulting ochscrininatit, 
shown in certain parts of this country 
waist the wiiform of our sailors: Now, 
ladies and gentlenren, let me detain von 
two or three minutes by enabling vor, 
21s intelligent ond public-spirited men anid 
wetnen, to understand whatis meant by 
the discussion on that subject, for if you 
wnderstand it, that © all that any one 
ean ask. Our ships are manned in great 
majonty by votre men from the foros 
ant homes of our country, men between 
eighteen and twenty-five years—boys, 
most of ys would be dispesed to call 
them—whe are net the old nomadic cos 
mopolita: sailors of farmer days, but are 
men whe respect themselves, and whi 
desire the respect of others, and who look 
farward-—I do. not deny that there are 
black sheep in every lot, and some in 
these—to becoming usefal and respected 
members of society, These boys are 
awny, isolated from all amusements, lead- 
ing a monatenous life on ships for 
months at a time, and when they return 
te part and are given the opportunity to 
diy what every young thing wants to do, 
kick up its heels, and have the inelina- 
tinn which it is perfectly natural and per- 
feetly laudable of men of their age and 
surrmdings to have, to be rewarded for 
this long period of monotonous isolation 
by a certain amount of amttsement and 
distraction—these men have, in too many 
parts of cur conntry, all reputable sources 
of amusement and relaxation closed to 
them for no other reason than that they 
are clothed in the garments which show 
that they are serving their country. And 
what are the consequences? ‘That, ex- 
cluded from the places where they might 
be amused innocently and creditably, they 
are driven into haunts of vice, with the 
consequences that would naturally fol- 
low. Itas not a trifling matter; it is a 
matter of which any community which 
endures it has every reason to be 
ashamed; and when the Seeretary of the 


Navy, in company with the President of- 


the United States and with all prominent 
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oftvers of the service, feels and expresses 
indignation at such treatment for such 
men, for such service, | say that is no 
ground for oliservation that he rows 
hot ower trifles. 

Again, Dusk of vou to use your intu- 
ence, the irifluence which each one of vou 
has, in such circles as he or she fre- 
quents, to make the people of the United 
States uriderstand how prave a thing it 
6 to hamper the development of this 
branch of the national defense, when vou 
must know that in its keeping is the 
safety of our country from perils ton 
serimis to be iightly mentioned, and vet 
Which are often mexcosably forgotten. 
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Watts gave fo us the steam-engine, 
Fulton the steamboat, Morse the tele- 
eraph, and finally Bell the telephone. 
Frohably no man has done more to link 
homuamnty together, to make us all one 
kin, than he who hos solved the great 
woblem of sending the beautiful modu- 
lations of the human voice over a oictallic 
circuit. Or Society was honored by 
having that man, for its President, and if 
Lecould express and enforee my own opin- 
ion gil that of the members of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, he would still 
be the President of the National Geéo- 
eraphic Sectety. We love him, and 7 am 
going to introduce him now to say a few 
wonls and to have him introduce Dr 
Cook, not becatse we need bim to wake 
things up, but T want you to see him, 
Alexarler Graham Pell. 

REMARKS NY DR ALEXANDER GRAHAM BEL. 
Wr President, Lodies and Gentlemen: 

Lam indeed proud of this gathering of 
the members of the National Geographic 
Socety, and to think that T once had the 
hover of bemg your President. [ re- 
meniber well when the mantle of your 
first President, Mr Hubbard, fell on my 
shoulders, and we looked at this. little 
seed that he helped plant. Could we ever 
suppese it could grow into the great 
national ofganization that we have today ? 
That fitth seed! And vet [ can still re- 
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member when we congratulated qurselves 
npen a thousanel members; but today we 
number eighteen thousand veiibers: this 
littl: seed has grown wite a tree anil cov- 
ere the whole world: wherever Americans 
are, there we find members of the Na- 
tional Geagraphic Society. 

Bot I have been asked to say a few 
words about aman who must be known 
by name, at least, to all of is, Dr Frec- 
erick AL Cook, President of the Ex- 
plorers’ Club, New York. We have had 
with us, and are glad to weleome, Com- 
mander Peary, of the Arctic regions, but 
itt Dr Cook we hare one of the few 
Americans, if not the only American, 
who has explored beth extremes of the 
world, the Arctic and the Antarctic re- 
gions. And now he has been to the tcp 
af the American continent, and therefore 
to the top of the world, and tonight [| 
hope Dr Frederick Cook will tell us 
aomrething about Monit McKinley. 


THE Te! GF NORTH AMERICA, RY NAF. A. 
ree 
Wr Chiatrman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


| would prefer to tell vou tonight of the 
silendid achievement of Commander 
Meary and of the noble character of the 
man whe has succeeded in pushing hi- 
an endeavor to the wtmoest bint of en- 
durance, all with the onseltish motive of 
earrviny the honor and the flag of his 
equntry to the farthest north, but vour 
chairman has put me to the tack ef ae 
ting to the top of oir continent. 
ln the conquest of Mount Mehinley 
success was Twstly duc to our use of the 
working eyjuipment of polar explorers, 
and among polar explorers Coniumarniler 
Peary has worked hardest to teduce the 
qutht to its uimast simplicity. Thus in- 
directly ta Com#nander Peary should fall 
a part of the honor of: scaling the arctic 
slopes of oi ercatest TUCOULTETAAT 
Manin MeRinley is in mid-Alaska, [t 
is 20,300 feet high. Its summit yHerces 


the frigid blue one thousand feet above 


any other mountam en the North Ameri- 
can continent. It is, then, the top of aur 
continent and the most arctic of the bie 
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monntans of the world, The COMMIT te 
the cast was entitely unknown, and the 
country to the west =t [nat roughly outlined. 
A venture to ascend this mountain must 
therefore assume the responsibilities of 


‘an exploring enterprise amd be prepared 


for all kinds of difficulties. 

Three vears ago, as Commander Pears 
was preparing for tus assauit upon the 
North Pole, | organized an expedition ta 
ascend Monnt McKinley from the west. 
In this we failed, but we carried a line 
of exploration throweh and around the 
range. 

Last spring | organized another ex- 
pedition trpena similar general plan. My 
chiet companions. were Prof H. 
Parker, Russell W. Porter, Belmore H. 
Browne, and Edward Rarrille, We took 
twenty pack horses from Seattle for our 
difficult cross-country transportation, and 
for the river we built a powerful motor 
boat. a 

We reached Cook fnlet early in June. 
During June and July we forded ane 
swam iey streams, pushed through thick 
utiderbrush, and over gloomy marshes, 
only te find that the part of the mountain 
which we finally reached! was impossible 
for an ascent. 

A goo deal of pioneer work was done 
at this time, but the opportunity to make 
an attempt to climb did nat present itself 
until early in September, after all hope of 
mountaineering ad been abandoned 
The laimeh was pushed ip the Susetma 
and the Cholitna rivers to the éast. of 
Mount Mehinley, Prom bere with two 
men I aimed to explore a ronte for a 
futiire ascent. 

We left the boat.aod with our camp 
equipment and imstruments in rush sacks 
we started for the meuntain. In an air 
line we were forty miles from the summit, 
and fron our positim we noted three 
possible lines of ascent. A large glacter 
which we had previously discovered of- 
fered ous here a_highway through the 
wiint foothills. In three dave we were 
att the mpin slope wt the great motwn- 
tain: but here or difficulties hegan. 

| was fortunate enourh ta have two 
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lival supporters, Tarrille and Dokkie. 
Rarrile was chosen as my sale companion 
for the upper work, while Dokkin was 
structed te place aline of caches alony 
the glacier, It was now September 11, 
winter was allvatting rapidly; snow eoy- 
ered’! all the foothills down to 2,000 fret, 
and frosty storms minust be expected. We 
had explored the first glacier, which was 
our main mission at this time, but the 
route to the summit was as nncertan and 
sceniingly impossible as ever, hut on the 
morrow we resolved to make a vigorous 
trial 

(ur silk tent was pitched on the glacial! 
ice. We-ate pemnncan, drank ‘tea, anc 
put divwo hard bread while a strong: wid 
was tushing down from the gulches of 
the big mountain. 
were so low that-we could almost touch 
them, aml through them rushed sont- 
stitring avalanches; great boulders of 
rock and ice, followed by a hiss, a gust 
of wind, tons of snow, explosive toises, 
ani! the entire range quivered as from an 
earthquake. The noise of the cracking 
glaciers increased] with the advancing 
tight, but the avalanches decreased, the 
clonds brightened. and at dawn the giant 
slupes of Motint MeKinley loomed. ip in 
the blue twilight, sharp, steep, pomting 
heavenward so far up—so inconceivably 
high: that it tek awe breath as we tried 
to cstinnate the task of climbing. | never 
felt ¢o-2miall and the sky never scemed sn 
chistant. We were shivering as we meltel 
ree for ten-mnd gte pemmican, but a= the 
su burst over the tey spires, and a mil- 
lion reflecting surfaces threw piercing 
rave from slope to slope we warmed up 
te or enterprise, 

The bright blaze of this sunburst re- 
mained with us long enough te get 
started tmto amaze of (ble crags aril 
glocnw pramte cliffs: We were aiming 


in get to the north aréte for our day's 


task. Cloud after cloud drifted on us, 
wid each cloud was: preceded and fol- 
lowed by a brief blast of icy wind, Honr 
after hour we diy air feet and handles 
into the snow in desperate effort to get 
from crevass to crevass, from grottos 


Huge black clouds 


= 


Jess fear anil tare cotnagre. 
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tu cliffs, always gaining a littl: altitude 
oil remy farther andl farther mto 
cloudland, with tts awful cold and stormy 
witation, The dav was oa long one. 
Without food or dhrink, with fire rest or 
relict from awe-inspiriiyg excitement, we 
ascemibe! inti! about 7 p.m. Here, ona 
comer, we bailt a snow hewse ani 
within we foul rest and comfort, anid 
cClouel anid storms, 
The day after the son again broke 
throneh the clouds af snow for a few 
brief moments: We noted the bright, 
anowy slopes of Mount MeKinley with 
We were 
at 2000 feet and bot one difficult cliff 
horned the way to the summit, and we re- 
solved at all hazards to find 4 way around 
this harrier, The wav proveil, hawever, 
a jong one, For two days we chopper 
steps, dragged cach other over dangerous 
ice comices aml slippery rocks, and as we 
had conquered this. onpedimnent we rose 
out of the clad wortd of storm inte a 
remion of silence ard serenity. Alwve 
were the casy slopes of the top; below, a 
chane of chif and spire, a mire of crags 
wd protios, with clords wildly «weeping 
the slipes. ih 
We foul now risen to mearly 15,000 
feet before we could assure onrselves: that 
at ascent along our chosen route was pos- 
sitle., We were chilled to the (narrow 
amd our forees were abent exhausted. 
Woukl we push on to the summit or 
return? We agreed to push to. the sum- 
tt ole was our csixth day on the clinnly, 
anil we estiniater! that another long. day 
weil) place us onthe summit, [hit new 
or legs were heavy, or packs like lead: 
we were heaving for breath, with ictcles 
lorming on oor mustaches and hearts 
thanmping like a gas engine in trouble. 
Two thousand feet was all we could put 
to our efedit on the seventh day: but, 
starting carly in the mormng of the with 
of September, we began the last weary 
chink. lt was hard to litt ove foot alove 
another; but the slope was-easv, and with 
much forced effort we made a few him- 
dred paces, leaned over our jee axes, 
patted a few ninutes, am) then went 
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farther, We dropped oon a snow slope 
a few hundretl feet below the stmmnit 
and tied te rest, while we gasped for 
breath; but the piercing arr chilled us; 
and ao, with knees bent, and back bent, 
and chests labotime lke bellows: we 

digged one foot after another over the 
big blocks of granite at the top, The 
summit at listi—the top of the contimert. 
ur North Pole had been reached. To 
ay ice axe the flag was attached, and 
Rarrille ‘steed on the brink, as near 
heaven as he ever expects to-get and live, 
We had been eight days in pecomlingy, Laat 
we renmained only twenty minutes: = It 
wold, howeve«r, take the several hours 
to tell vou what wesw, This 1 will re- 
serve for 2 future occasion. 


THE. TOASTMASTER 


The National Geographic Society is 
honored by the presence of the Chief 
Executive of the United States: 

The Board of Managers of the Na- 
tiwial Geographic Society, mpresenting, 
as Was saul earlier im the evening, 
eighteen thousand members, widely scat- 
tered over the civilized workd, have by 
indnimous vote ardered that a handsome 
cold medal be presented to Commander 
Robert E. Peary fer distinguished 
service it exploration, and for having 
reached the farthest north, 87 degrees 
mul t minutes, DLecause of the amany 
distinguished achievements flat stiri to 
his own persotal credit, to add tenor tu 
that medal, we are proud of haying it 
presented by the President of the United 
States with his own hands. 

ADDHLESS UY MRESIVENT ROOSEVELT 
Wr Chairman, Ladies od Gentlemen: 

T count myself fortunate in having 
been asked to be present this evening at 
such a gathering and on behalf of such a 
society, to pay a tribute of honor to an 
American who emphatically deserves well 
of the commenwealth. { Applause.) Civ- 
ized people usually live under conditions 
of life so easy that there is a certain ten- 
dency to atruphy of the hardier virtues. 
And itis a relte? te pay signal honor toa 
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main whe by ins achievements makes. it 
evident that in same of the race, at beast, 
there lins been no loss of hardier virtues. 

[ saul some loss.of the hardier virtues. 
We will do well to recollect that the very 
wor wirtue, in itself, originally signitics 
courage and hardihood. When the Reo- 
man spoke of virine he meant that sun 
of (dalities that we characterize as munt- 
jinces. 

l emphatically believe in peice aml all 
the kindred virtues. (CApplause.) Fut 
I think thar they ate only worth having 
if they cone as a consequence of pias 
sessings the combined virtues of courage 
and haclihoud. So T feel that in an aye 
which naturally and properly execls, as it 
shonil| excel, in the avider and softer 
qualities, there is newd that we should 
not forget that in the last analyses the 
safe sis of a, successful national char- 
icter mint rest upiom the great hehting 
virtues. and those great fighting virtues 
can be shown quite as well in peace as 


ith War, 


They can be-shown inthe work of the 
philanthropist, int the work of the scien- 
tist, and, most emphatically of all, in the 
work of the explorer. who faces anc over- 
comes perils and hardships which, the 
nverage soldier never in his life knows. 
In war, after all, itis oily the man at the 
very head who is ewer lonely. All the 
others, from the -suberdinate generals 
down through the privates, are cheered 
tind sustained by the sense of compat 


ship and by the sense of divided respon- 
-sihility, 


Yon (turmmge to Commoanler Peary }, 
the man when we join to. lamer to: 
night—vyou, whe for months an aticl 
months ont, vear in aid vear aut, hay! to 
face perils and overcome the greatest 
risks. and difficulties, with resting on 
vour shoulders the undivided responsi- 
bility which meant life or death to you 
and vour followers—vou had to ehimw in 
auiition what the modem commander 
with his great responsibility docs mot 
have to show—vou shad to show all the 


aneral qualities in war, tewether with 


other qualites. You did a great deed, a 
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deed that counted for all mankind, a deed 
which reacted credit npon vou and mpens 
vour eduntry, and on behuli of those 
present, and speaking also for the mil- 
lions of your countrvoten, | take pleasure 
in handing vou this Hubbard Medal, and 
in welcoming you home from the great 
fent which vow have performed, Con- 
inainder Feary. (Prolonged applivee. | 
WESPNSE To THE PRESENT NY CoM: 
MANDER MARY 


President Koosenctt: 

ln behalf of the Peary Arctic Chib and 
its president, Murrik &. Jesup, 1 Leer ti 
express our deep appreciation of the 
Misa honer conferred yy the National 

Geographic Society in this award of its 
gol medal. arid the dinble honet of re- 
ceiving this medal from the hand of 
President Roosevelt. 

Your edntinued interest. Mr President, 
andl permission to oame the clul’s ship 
alter wai, las been most deeply valued 
by the club, and your name has proved a 
powerfil taltsinan. Coull T have fore- 
seen this wecasion it wonkd have hyhtened 
many dark hours; but | willcfrankh soy 
that it wonhloet, for it cenalel not, have 
Increased mv effurts. 

The true explorer does tus work por 


for atv hope of rewards or honor, bint 


beexitse the thing he has set himself 
to dois a part of his very being, and 
must he acccmplishe far the sake of 
accomplishment, ond he counts tightly 
hardships, risks, obstacles, if only they 
do net bar him fron his 

Te me the final and complete oli 
tion vot | the Polar mystery which has 
neared the best thought aml iiterest 
ist the best men of the most varorous 
and eniightened nations of the world 
for more than three centuries, and to- 
day quickens the pulse of every min or 
wean whose yeins hold red filood, ts 
the thing which should be done for the 
honer ated crecit of this country. the 
thing which it is intended that 1 should 
do, and the thing that T nist do 

Assertions that the Pole cannot be 
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reacherd 5 that the result of the Inst ex- 
pedition isto show the unavailalniity 
of dogs'and sledges and of the route foi- 
lowed); that there are better methods for 
attaining the Pole than be dogs and 
sledwes; thot the discovery of the Pole is 
not a niatter of any value or interest, are 
Cuialhy errs, 

The result of the last expedition of the 
Peary Arete ‘Clih tas been to simplify 
the attainment of the Pole fifty per cent, . 
and to aceentuate the fact that man and 
Esktinne doe are the gly two mechanisms 
ca pratile of meet im rll the varving contin. 
grencies af Arctic wotk, and that the 
American route to the Pole and the teth- 
(ils aml egeipment which have been 
brought to a high state of ee Perscouen are 
the best for attain ject 

Hal the past winter been a normal 
scason im the arctic region and mut, ae 
it Was, a-narticularh open one throaygli- 


‘out the Northern Hoermisphere, I shure 


have wom the prime, And even if [\ tinal 
kniwn before leaving the lone what ac- 
inal conditions were to the northward, 
as | know new, | could have so modifiel 
mw route and mv disposition of shedgres 
that | eould-have reached the Pole in spite 
of the open seasort, 

Another expedition following. in mv 


steps anc profiting hy my experience can 


not only attain the Pole: it can secure 
the rermaiiing principal desiderata in the 
arctic regions, namely, a line ot d 

soundings through the cainrak., Plas 
Ocean, and the delineation of the un1- 
known gap in the northeast coast line of 


Greenland from Cape Mortis Jesup to 
Cane Bismarck, And this work con |e 


dete in a sttigle seasot. 

As reginds the behef expressed by 
sane, that the attainment af the North 
Pole pores: no value or interest, let 
me aay that should an Aterican first of 
all men place the Stars.and Stripes at that 
copeter! spot, there is nit am American 
citheen at honie Gr abroud), aml there are 
nitions of us, but what. would feel a 
little better andl a litte prouder of heing 
an Armertcar: tind jist that oelelewl in- 
crement of pride and patriotism to mil- 
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lions woth! of itself be ten tires the 
vale of af] the cost of attaming the Pole. 

President Roosevelt, for nearly four 
centuries the world dreamed uf the unior 
of the Athintic and the Pacific; Wom have 
planter) the Stars aad Stripes at, Panama 
andl insured the reaheation of that dream, 
For over three centuries: the world has 
dreamed oof solving the mystery of the 
narth. 

‘Temight the Stars and Stripes stand 
nearest to that rerstery, pomling and 
beckoning, God willing, [ hope that 
your achimimstration may vet see those 
Stars and Stripes planted at the Pole 
imelf. For between these twee prent 
lgncal cosne houndanes, Panama to the 
zouth and the North Pole to the north, 
lies the heritage and the future of that 
giant whose destimes vou guide today, 
the United States of Anverica, 

The committee of arrangenients for 
the dinner comsisted of 

Gilbert H, Grosvenor, Chairman: ©, P, 
Austin, Alexmnder Graham Bell, Charles 
J. Bet, Wo. Boardman, Colby M. Chee- 
ter, F. V_. Coville, Willian Crozwr, Henry 
Blount, Wiliam EF. Curtis, George 
Dewes, John Joy Edson, Dayid Fair- 
chil, Melville W. Fuller, Henry Gannett: 
J. Howard Gore, John W. Foster, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, A. J. Henry, Arnold 
Hague, John B. ‘Henderson,, _Jr., Ru- 
dolph Kauffinann, Martin A. Kuapp, ©. 
Hart Merriam, Willis L. More, Stover 
Newernnl, ‘Theodore W._ Noves, Gifford 
Pinchot, mein ts Seaife, Miss Eliza R. 
Sciimore, ©), . Tittmann, John M. 
Wilson. 


WEMPERS AND GUESTS prteret 





Comnmniniler Robert E Peary, 0. S&S. Nave 
The Secretary of the Navy, Hen, "Charles J 
Toniaparte 
The Ttulinn Ambosscdor 
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AN 
SOUTH 


By Hox. Eure Roo, 


| LITTLE less than three centuries 
of colonial and national life hve 
brought the people inhaliting 


the United States, bya process of evolt- 
tron, natital and with the existing forces 
inevitable, to a yx mnt of chetinet ancl mht 
cal change in their economic relations to 
the rest of mankind. 

During the period now past the enerey 
of our people, directed by the formative 
power created tn or early population by 
hemodit, by environment, by the strugele 
for existence, by individual independence, 
amd by free institutions, has been devoted 
to the internal development of our own 
couttry., The surplus wealth. produced 
by our labors: has been applied tmec- 
wtely to Teproduction in onr own land. 
We have been cutting down forests ‘anil 
breaking virgin soil and fencing prairies 
and opening mines of coal and iron and 
copper and silver and gold, and bunting 
raids and canals and railroads and tele- 
graph lines and cars and loconmtives and 
mills and furnaces and school-houses and 
collemis and libraries and hospitals. ant! 
asvlurns and public buildings and store- 
houses and shops and homes. We have 
been drawing on the resources of the 
world in capital and in labor to aid as in 
our work. We have gathered strength 
from every rich and powerful mation and 
expended it upon these home wunilerink- 
ings; gto them we haye poured him- 
dreds of nulhons of tmonev attracted 
from the investors. of Europe. We have 
been always.a debtor nation, borrowing 
from the rest of the world, drawing: all 
possihle energy towards ws and coneen- 
trating it with our own energy upon our 
own enterprises, The me fHIrsuit 
of our own opportunities has excluded 
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iron) ur consideration and interest the 
cnterprises. anal the possibilities of the 
ottstde world. Ttwention, discovery, the 
progress af science, capacity for orgum- 
gution, the enormous increase in the pro- 
ductive power of mankinil, have ucceler- 
ated our progress and have browslit us 
to a result of development mm cverv 
branch oof interni] mvdustrial activity 
marvelous and unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the world, 


WE HAVE ANEW BOLE To PLAY 


since the frst election of President \le- 
Kinley the people of the United. States 
have for the first time ‘accumulated a 
surpilits of capital bevond the require- 
ments of internal development, That 
surplis is increasing with extraordinary 
rapidity. We have paitl our debts to 
Europe and have become a creditor in- 
steal of a debtor nation; we have faced 
about; we have left the ranks of the ber- 
rowing nations and have entered the 
tanks of the investing nations. (ur 
surplus energy is beginning to look be- 
yond cur own borders, throughout the 
world, to find opportunity for the profit- 
able use of our surplus capital, foreign 
markets for our manufactures, foreign 
mines to be developed, foreign bridges 
and railroads and public works to he 
built, foreign rivers to be turned into 
electric power and Hight. As in their 
several wave England and France and 
(Germany have stood, so we in our own 
way are beginning to stand and must 
cuntinue to stand towards the industrial 
enterprise of the world. 

That we are not beginning our new 
role feebly is indicated by $1,518,561,656 
ot exports in the year 1905 as against 
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$1,117,519 3,07 1 ol joyperts, and by S1_- 


743,804,500 exports in the year 1906 as 
against $1,22%,503,843 of imports. Ohtr 


first steps in the pew field ‘indeed are 
somewhat clarmsy and unskilled. In eur 
Own waist cotntey, with opens on cither 
ade, we have had too littl contact with 
foreign peaples readily to tinmilerstan| 
their custents Or learn their languages : 
vet no one can doubt that we shall Jearn 
am) shall understand and shall do our 
lusiness abroad as we have dete it nt 
home with force and efficiency. 


A NEWLY AWAKENED CONTINENT TOOTH 
SOUTH OF “Is 


Coincident with this change in the 
Waited States the progress of political 
development has been carting = the 
neighboring continent of South America 
out of the stage of militarism into the 
stage of industrialism, Throughout the 
wreater part of that vast continent revolu- 
Hons have ceased to be looked upon with 
faver or sibmitted to with indifference ; 
the rewolutionary goneral and the dictator 
are no longer the objects of admiration 
anid intitation: civic virties commaril the 
highest respect: the people point with 
satisfaction and pride to the stability of 
their fovernments, to the safety of prop- 
erty anid the certainty of justice: nearly 
everywhere the people are eager for for- 
ein capital to develop their natural re- 
sources aid for foreign inienigtation te 
eccipy their vacant land. [mmerhately 
befure ws, at exactly the right time. just 
as we are ready for it, great apportu- 
nities for peaceful commercial and tnilus- 


trial expansion to the south am pre 


sorte, 

Chher investing: nations are already. in 
ee fell—Byglooid, France, Gehman. 
Italy, Spain: but the field ie so vast, the 
new (emails are #9 great, the progress 
<0 rapid, that what-other nations haye 
done ip te this-time is bot a elivlt ae- 
vance mm the race for the grand total, 
The oppertiunities are so large that figures 
fil to convey them, The area of this 
newly aivakenid continent is 7.302848 





eqjuare miles, mote than two an! one-half 
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tines as large os the United States with- 
owt Alaska ond more than double the 
United States including Aluska. A large 
Pn OF this area hes within the temperate 
sane, with an equable and invigorating 
climate, free frown extremes of either heat 
eredid. Varther north in the tropics are 
chotmiotis cxpise of high tablelands 
stretching from the Atlantic te the foot- 
hills of the Andes, anc lited tar above the 
tropical heats: the furtile valleys of the 
western Corililleras are cooled by per- 
petual snows even under the Equator 
vast forests grow wantouchel from on soil 
of incredible richness. The plains of 
Argentina, the great uplands of Praxil; 
the nmeuntain valleve of Chile, Peru, 
Equador, Piolivia, awl Colombia are 
suited to the halitatvon of any race, how- 
ever farte the north its origin may have 
been: hundreds of nullions of men can 
foal hhealthinl hemes andl abunebint -sus- 
tenance tm this great territery, 

The population in 1900°was only 42. 
$61 481, less than six to the square rule. 
The density of population was less than 
ane-ctehith of that ta othe Stite of Mis- 
sour, less than one-sintieth of that m the 
State of Massachusetis, less than one- 
sevenitieth of that in England, less thot 
one per cent of that im Kelginm. 

With- this sparse population the pro- 
duction of wealth is already enormous. 
The latest trade statistics show exports 
trom South America toforcign countries 
of $745,590,000, anid imports af S4qn.- 
“shoo. Of the five hundred milhons of 
womls that Scuth Acterica buys we sell 
them hut S63 agf 525, or 12 per cent. 
CXF the seven hundred and feces 
millions that South America sells we buy 
SI52,092,000, or 24 per cent, nearly 
two and w half tines asintich as we-sell 

Their priwlacticin ts incrdhsing by leaps 
apd beads. In eleven verre the exports 
ef Chile have imcreasei! forty-five per 
cent from S§54.090,000, in Toy, to S78. 
Syo,0n0, i 1905, In eight vears the ex- 
ports of Perit have increased one Wuth- 
dred per cent from $13,899,000, in I Soy, 
to $28,758,000, in 1905. Jn ten years the 
exports of Brazil have increased sixty-six 
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per cent from Sr yo%2.000, m 18oyg, to 
3223,101,000, i 1905. In tet vears the 


exports of Argentina hove jncreased] one 


Tnmidred urd sixty-eight per cent trot 
£71 5,80 oo0 in 1855. to $311 544,000, in 
me ae 

This is only the beginning; the cofice 
and cubber of Mrazil, the wheat and beef 
and hides of Argentina and Uragnay, 
the copper and nitrates of Chile, the eop- 
jer and tin of Bolivia, the silver and gold 


and cotten and ee of Meru, are but 


samples of what the soll aml mines of 
that wonderful continent are capable of 
vielding, Ninety-seven per cent of the 
territory of South America is occupied by 
tet independent republics living under 
constititions  substyntially copie) or 
adapted from car own, Under the new 
conditions “of tranquillit¥ and security 
which prevail in most of them, their eager 
hivitation to immigrants from the eld 
world will not lem pass unbieeded. 

ARGENTINE KECEIVIGS 2oOm0O0 Cora: 

TRAKTS ANNUALLY 

The pressure of population abroad! will 

inevitably turn its streams of Hfe orl 


labor towards those fertile fields and val- 


leye: the streams have already Tegun to 
Now: more than two hundred thowsand 
munigrants enters! the Argentine Re- 
public last vear; they are comm this 
ver at the pile of ewer three hundred 
thowsand, Many thousands of Germans 
have already settled in southern Brazil, 
They are most weldomeé in Brazil: thev 
are geyod and wsetul citizens there as they 
are here; [ hope that many more will 
come to Drazil amd every other South 
Linerican ecamtry, aod add ther viger- 
ms iduciry and good citizetiship to the 
iphoilding of their adopted hame. 

With the focrease of population in 
sucha. field, toler free trixtiturions, with 
the fritits of labor smd the rewards of 
etiterpnse secure, the production of 
wealth amd the increase of purchasing 
mower will afford a market for the com 
merce Of the world worthy to rank even 
with the murkets of the Olrient as the 
goal of Tnasinras: enterprise. 


SAUTM AMERICANS ART COMPLEMENTARY 
yor Os 

The material resources. of South Amer- 
ie are i some important respects cam 
juementary to our own: that continent ts 
weakest where North America is strong: 
ct as a. field) for manmifactures; Wt has 
comparatively Htthe coal and iron. 

In many respects the people of the two 
continent: are ooniplementary to each 
other; the Saath Anierican is polite, 
refined, cultivated, fond of literature and 
uf expression and of the graces and 
charms of life; while the North American 
is strentious, intense, utilitarian, Where 
we accomtilate, they spend. While we 
have less of the cheerful philosophy which 
finds sources of happrucss in the existing 
ootilitions of life, they have less of the 
inventive faculty which strives conti 
tally to merase the productive power 
of tan, and lower the cost of marntfae- 
ture. The chief merits of the peoples of 
the two continents are lifferent: their 
chief defects are different. Mittal in- 
tercourse and knowledge cannot fail to 
greatly benefit both; each cun lear from 
the other; each can teach much to the 
ether, and each can contribute greatly to 
the development and prospenty of thi: 
other, A large part ef their products 
tnds no idomestie competition here; o 
force part of our products will find tno 
domestic conpetitian there. The typical 
condibons exit for that kintl of trade 
Which ts profitable, honorable aru! bene- 
foal te both peerties. 

The relations between the United 
States and Seuth America have been 
chiety political rather than conmnerctal or 
personal, In the eariy devs of the South 
American struggle fot independence, the 
eloquence of Henry Clay awakened in 
the American people a generons sympathy 
for the patriots of the South as for 
brethren struggling in the commen 
cause of liberty. “The clear-eyed, jyeli- 
cians diplomacy of Richard Mush, the 
American Minister at the Court of St. 
Jones, effected a complete understanding 
with (reat Eritai for concurrent acton 
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In opposition te the designs of the Holy 
Alianee, already contemplating the par- 
tition of the Southern Continent among 
the great powers of continental Europe. 
The farmieéus deckiration of Monroe ar- 
faved the organized and rapidly increas 
ing power of the United States as an 
obstacle to Evropean interference anid 
maile it forever plain. that the cost ot 
Furopeat aggression woul! he greater 
than any advantare which could be won 
even by successful aggression. 


THE MONDOE DECTWINE AS SOUND TOGAY 
As 80 YEARS AGO 


That great declaration was not the 
chance expression of the opinien or the 
iecling of the moment; it crystallized the 
sentiment for human liberty and homn 
rights which has saved American idealism 
frum ihe demoralization of marrow. sel- 
fisiness, and hue given to American 
democracy its trite world power in the 
virile poteney of a it example. [ft 
responiled to the instinct of self-preser- 
vation im an intensely practical people. 
It was the result of conference with Jer 
ferson and Madison and John Quincy 
Adams and John C. Calhoun and William 
Wirt—a combination of political wisdom, 
experience, and skill not easily su dd, 
‘The particular circumstances which led 
to the declaration no longer exist; no 
Holy Alliance now threatens to partition 
South America: no European coloniza- 
tion of the west coast threatens to exchide 
us from the Pacific, But those conlitions 
were merely the occasion for the deckira- 
tion of a principle of action. 

(ther occasions for the application 
the principle have arisen since; it needs 
te prophetic vision to see that other occa- 
swans for its application may arise here- 
after, The principle declared by Monroe 
is as wise an expression of sound polit- 
ica) judgment today, as truthful a rep- 
resentation of the sentiments and instincts 
of the American people today, as living 
in its force as an effectrve rile of comehect 
whenever occasion shall arise, as it was 
en the al af December, 1823. 

These great political services to South 
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American independence, however, did 
not areal comld not in the nature of things 


create any relation between the people of 


South America and the peaple of the 


Unite! States except a relation of political 


syinpathy, 


THE SEW ERA OF AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Twentv-hre vears ago Mr Blame, sin- 
guine, rescurcetol, and gaited with that 
brags TALON which enlarges the histo- 
rian Ss tinderstacnding of the past into the 
statesman’s comprehension: of the future, 
undertook to menuvorite a new erd of 
American relations which should sup 
plentent political swmpathy hy personal 
acquaintance, bw the intercourse af ex: 
panding trae, and by mutual helpfulness. 
As Secretary of State under President 
Arthur, he invited the American nations 
to a conference to be helc-on the 2th of 
Novrember, 1882, for the purpose of con- 
sidering, amd thacusting the subject of 
preventing war between the nations of 
America. That invitation, abandoned bv 
Mr Frelinghuysen, was renewed under 
Mr Cleveland, and on the 2d of Oto 
ber, T&&q, Mr Flaine, again Secretary 
of State under President Marrison, har 
the singular good fortune to execute his 
former design and to open the sessions of 
the first American conference at Wash- 
ington, In an ackiress of wisdom ani] 
ny anirit, which should ever give honor 

\ hie memory, he describe) the assern- 
ity i 

“An honurable, peaceful conference of 
scventcen mmdependent American powers, 
in which all shall meet together om terms 
of absolute ciyuality; a conference in 
which there can be no atternpt to coerce 
ii single delegate against his awn concep- 
tion of the interests of his nation: a com- 
ference which will permit no secret un- 
derstanding on any subject, but will 
frankly publish to the world all its concta- 
sons:a conference which will tolerate mo 
spirit of comjpest, hut will aim to cnlti- 
vate an American svompathy as broad as 
both continents; a conference which will 
form no selish alliance against the older 
nations from which we are proud to clam 
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inhwritznce—a conference, in fine, whieh: 


Will seek nothing, propose nothing, en 
dure nothing that is not, im the general 
sense Of all the delegates, timely, wise 
mi) peacetal” 

The poliey which Maine inansirated 
has Deer continued: the Congress if the 
Cnited States has approved iti subse 
quent Presidents have followed it. “The 
first conference at Washineton tas been 
sicceedel Iv a seciind conference in 
Mexico, and mow bv a third conference in 
Rio de Janeiro: andl itis to be followeil 
mM Vears te come by further successive 
assembbesin which the representarives-of 
ull American States shall acysire better 
kriowledioe ail mere peticet understan|- 
ing and be alrawe th wether hw the recy Vets 
nition af conmon interests anid the kindly 
comaideration and itaetnesion of menses 
for matin lca fie, 


nt Ko AO SOUTH ASTRICA WAVE 
Hie PF To Ake = Poliey 


Nevertheless, Mr Haine wae in atl- 
vance Of his time. In t884 ‘and 18 
neither had the United States reached a 
point where if could turn its energies 
mwaey frond ot awn internal developnvent 
and direct them outward towareds the ce- 
velopment of forcien enterprises and fur- 
cin trade, nor had the South Amerien 
countries reacheil the stage of stability 
i) gowerntnent and secitrity for property 
necessary to thei industrial deel invent. 

Now, however, the time has cones both 
North aml Seuth America have groawty ap 
to Dlaine’s polieyv: the production, the 


trade, the capital, the enterprise of the 


United States have before them the op- 
portant. to follow, and they are free to 
follow, the pathway marked aut by the 


far-sighted stateamanship of Blaine for 


the growth of America, North and 
seuth, it) the peaceful prosperity of a 
nighity: commeror, 

To tilize this: opportunity certain 
pructical things mitst be done. For. the 
most part these thinys mist be dane by a 
muttitide of individual efforts: they can- 
nat We deme by government. Govern- 


rien nay help te furnish facthties for: 
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the doing of them, tnt the fietlities will 
let useless unless ose! by individuals; 
they cannot be done by resolutions of this 
ar diy ether contimercial body; resili- 
tens are useless pnoless they stir inedivid- 
val business men to acon in ther own 
business affairs. The things needed have 
been fully andl specitically set forth ain 
any reports of ethcient consuls and of 
highly competent agente of the Depart 
ment of Cammerce ancl Labor, and they 
have been desenber) in countless news- 
pipers andl wuigazine articles; but all 
these things are worthless unless they 
are follawed by imitvivdial action. T wall 
intitate amie af the matters to which 
every producer amd] merchant who de 
sires South Amencan trade should pay 
athentinn : 


SME ESSEX TALS OF SUUCORSS IN ‘THE 
STH AMEMICAN PTELO 


1 Ie shin) lean what the South 
nericans want anid conform his procuet 
wether wants. Tf ther think thev need 
heave castings, he sheuikt give them 
heavy castings and ool expect them to 
luv light ones beeanse he thinks they are 
better. If they want coarse cottons, he 
should giye them coarse cottons and not 
expect them to buy fine cottons. Jt may 
not pay today, but it will pay tomerrew. 
The tendency to standardize articles. of 
maniifacture may reduce the cost and pro 
tite convenience, lat if the consumers 
on the River Plate demand a different 
stindard from the ermsuners on the Mls 
sissippl, vou must have twe standards or 
Lie ome market, 

2. Penh fer the purpose of learning 
what the South American people wart 
acd of securing their attention to your 
coords, vit mst have agents who speak 
the Spanish or Dortieuese language, 
For this there are two reasons; ome is 
that pecple can seldem really get at each 
others caiuds throneh an interpreter, and 
the other is that nine times out of ten it 
foonly through kaowing the Spanish or 
Portugese languare that a North 
\micrican comes to appreciate the admt- 
rable and attractive personal qualities of 
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the South American, and is thus able to 
establish that kindly and agreeable per- 
eqnal relation which is so potent in lead- 
ing to lisiness relations. 

3. The American producer should ar 
ritige to conform his credit system to that 
prevailing in the country where he wishes 
to sell goods. There 6 no more imouey 
lost upon commercial credits in South 
America than there is in North America ; 
bot business men there have their own 
wavs of deing business; they have to 

at othe credits they reeeive to tlhe 
credits they give. It t alten inoonve- 
niet, disagreeable, and somectinies impos- 
side for them to conform to our ways, 
and the requirement that they should do 
so is a sericts obstacle to trae. 

To understand credits it is, of course, 
necessary to know something about the 
character. trustworthiness, and conmer- 
cal standing of the purchaser, andl the 
American producer or merchant wh 
wold sell goods in South: America must 
have sortie means of knowledge updin this 
subject. This leads naturally to the next 
ohservation PE have to make. 

4. The establishovent of banks should 
be brought abont. The Americans 
already enwuyed in South American trade 
could well afford to subseribe the capital 
an] establish an American bank in each 
of the principal cities of South Ameri¢a 
This i, first because nothing but very 
acl tranaetient could prevent such a 
hank fre making money; capital is 
much neceed im those cities: and six, 
eirht and ter per cent can he obtained for 
Money upon hist as sale security as can 
be liad in Mansas City, St Louis, or New 
York, [t te also becuse ithe Anterican 
hank weuld furnish a sonree of informa- 
tron as fo the -atamding of the South 
American purchasers te whom credit may 
he extended, andl because Ariericun hanks 
would relieve American business in 
South Amenca from the disalwantige 
which now exists of making all ft finan- 
cial transactions through Europe instead 
of directly with the United States. [tis 
unfortunately true that anknge hundreds 
of thousands of possible. custorners the 


Siiperiors in other respects. 


already begun. 
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United States new stand# in a position 
of assed financial and business inferi- 
arity to the coumine throigh whose 
banking howses oll its biisiness has to be 
thomes 

= The American merchant should 
htmaclé. acquire, if he has not already 


done so, and should impress upon all his 


agents, that respect for the South Ameri- 


can to which he is justly entitled and 
which is the cssentinl requisite to respect 
from the Seuth American, We are clit- 
férent in many ways as to character-and 
methods. In dealing with all foreign 
peaple it is important to avoid the nar- 
row and uninstructed prejudice which 
assumes that difference from ourselyes 
denotes inferiority. There is nothing 
that we tesent so quickl¥ as an assump 
tion ad superionty or evidence of comde- 
seension in. foreieners; there is nothing 
that the South Ameticans resent ‘so 
quickly. The South Americans are our 
stiperiars itt oie respects: we are their 
We should 
show to them what ts best in us aml! sce. 
whatis best ii them. Every agent of an 
American producer or escliaet stncrialel 
be instructed that courtesy, politeness, 
Letrelly: eosideration are essential requi- 


sites for suceess in the South Anveriean 


trace 

© The investorent of Anverican capital 
in South America noder the direction of 
Anwrican experts should be promoted, 
not merely upon simple omcstionent 


rounds, but asca means of creating and 


enlarging trade Por simple investment 
PLE eis the opportunities are iPr 
able, Cool business judgment and good 
business management will lw peeessary 
there, of Chitrsé, Hs they are neeessary 
here; > but wiven these, | believe that There 
isa vast number of enterprises awaiting. 
capital inthe ticre advanced countries of 
South Amernca, capable of vielding great 
profits, anil in which the property ani the 


profits will be as safe as im the United 


States or Cannda. | 

A gwd] tiany auch diterprises. are 
T hive found a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
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nology, a vraduate of the Colombia 
School of Nines anda groduate of Col- 

anel Roorevelts Rough Riders anielting 
copper clase under the snuw line of the 
Vodest D have ridden im am American car 
upon an American electric maad, luilt by 

a New York engineer, in the heart of the 
coffee regi of Brastl, and | have seen 
the waters of that nver, along which 
Pizatra established his line of comnunl- 
cation in the conquest of Peru, harnesses] 
to American machinery to make light 
ani] power for the city of | itr, Every 
such point is the nucleus of American 
trade—the source of orders for American 
prow hs. 

7. it is absolutely essential that the 
Means af communication between the two 
connties showld be inpreved and in- 
cteaserl, 

This underlies all other considerations 
and it ajplics both to the mail, the pus 
eeniger an the freight services. Detween 
all the principal South American forts 
and England, Germany, France, Spain, 
Italy lines of swift and cnmmodious 
steamers ply regularly. There are five 
subsidized first-class mail and Her 
hities between Bienes Aires ani ne sone; 
there ix no such line Furi wedia Buenas 
Aires anil the United States. Within the 
past two years the German, the English 
and the Italian. lines have heen replacing 
their ol] steamers with new and switter 
steamers of modern construction, accom: 
rodation ariel eapactty. 

In the year ending June 30, 1905, there 
entered the port of Rip de Janeiro steam 


ers and sailing vessels fiving the fae of 


Acerca Hungary 120, rn} Norway 42. 
of aly 165, of Argentina 264, of France 
340, of Genmany 657, of Great Britain, 

i785, af the United States no steamers 
a seven sailing vessels, two of which 
were in distress! 

An English firm rons a-small steamer 
Thatthiy between New York and Rio 
ele Janetra; the anana. Railroad Ceon- 
pany runs steamers letween New York 
and the Isthmus af Panama: the Bra- 
zillans ate starting for themselves a Ene 
hetween Ria and New YWork? there are 


two or three forcign concerns running 
alow cargo boats, and there are:sortie for- 
cig tramp steamers: That is the sum 


total et Amencan commumesdtiins with 
south Arverica bevond the Carthhean 


NOT ON) AMERICAN STEAMSHIP RUNS To 
ASV SOUTH ASTERICAN TORT IVOND 
THE CARINDEAR 


During the past summer | entered the 
ports of Pura, Permambuce, Bahia, Rio de 
Jancire, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
‘Aires, Bahia Blanca, Pants Arenas, Lota, 
Valparaiso, Coquimbe, Tocopilla, Callao 
atid Carthagena—all of the ¢reat ports 
and a. large propertion of the secondary 
ports of the Southern Vontinent. | saw 
only one ship, besides the cruiser that 
carried me, flying the American flag. 

The mails between South America and 
Europe are swift, repgulor anil certain: 
between South America and the United 
States they are slow, irregular and un- 
certain. Six weeks is not an uncommon 
time for a letter to take between Buenas 
Atres ar Valpararo and New York. The 
merchint whe wishes (o order American 
gods cannot knw when his order will 
received or when it will be filled, 

The freight charges between the South 
American cities and NEES cities are 
generally ani) substantially higher than 
between the same cittes anil | Burape * at 
Wany points the deliveries of freigt t are 
meeritin and its condition upon arrival 
doubtful. 

The passenger accommolations are 
such as to make a journey to the United 
Stateé a trial to be enditred! and a jour- 
ney to Europe a pleasure to be enjoved, 
The best way to travel between the 
United States and both the southwest 
coast and the east coast of South America 
is to 0 by way of Europe, crossing the 
Atlantic twice. [tis impossible that trade 
should prosper or intercourse increase oT 
mintial knowlelee crow to any oreat 
depree cmider such circumstances. The 
commimication is worse now than it was 
twenty-five vears ago, So long ax it is 
left in the hands of onr foreign competi- 
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tors in business we catnet reasonably 
Jock for any improvernent. It is only 
reasonable to expect thot European 
steamehip lines shall be so thanaged as to 
promote Kiropean trade in South Amer- 
ita rather than to promote the trade of 
the United States in South America. 
‘This woeful deficiency in the means to 
carry on and enlargeour South American 
trade ts but a part of the general decline 
and feehleness of the American merchant 
marine, which has reduced us from cur- 
ring over ninety per cent of our export. 
trile inoue own ships to the carrhige of 
nine per cent of that trade i our, own 
ships and dependence upon foreygn stipe 
owners for the carnage of ninetr-one per 
cent. “The true remedy and the only 
remedy is the cetablishment of American 
lines of steanhips between the Uritted 


States and the #reat. ports of South 


America adenate to render fully as goed 
eermice 26 i now afforded by the Euro- 
pean lines between those ports and [u- 
rope. The substantial underlying fact 
was well «tated in the resolution of this 
Trans-Mississipp: Congress three veers 
ag = | 

“That every ship is a missionary of 


trade; that steamship lines work for their 


own comitries [ust as railrond lines work 
for thelr terninal points, ancl that it is 
as alisurd for the Unite) States to depend 
upon foreign ships to distribute ite pro 
duct: as it would be for a Wepartment 
store to depend upen wagons of a com- 
peting house to deliver ite morte.” 

How can this defect be remedied? The 
answer to this question must-be found by 
ascertaining the cause of the decline of 
our merchant marine Wh is tt that 
Americans have euhstantially retired from 
the foreign transport service? We are a 
notonoet marituve traditions sd facilite« 
we are a-nation of constructive capacity, 
competent to lah! ships; we are ¢emi- 


nent, di net preéminent, in. the eoméstric— 


ton of machinery; we have alundant 
capital secking investment: we have cour- 
age and enterprise, shrinking from no 
competition in any field which we choose 
to enter, Why, then, have we retired 
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from this field, ta which we were once 
conspicwously sticcessful f 
I think the answer is twofold. 


THE AMMRICAN SA1L0NS HIGHTEULIY bE- 
MAND THI! AMERICAN SCALE OF [IV- 
Tht 
1, The higher wages and the greater 

cost of maintenance of American officers. 

aml crews inmake it aera to compete 
on equal teria with foreign ships. The 
scale of living and the seale of pay of 

American sailors are Gxed by the stand- 

ard of wares ani ‘of living m the United 

States; and these are maintained ot a 

hich level by the protective tariff, The 

moment the American passes bev the 
limite of his country and engages In ocvan 
transportatien he comes inte competition 
with the lower foreign scale of wages and 
of Tiving. ain Jeceph l., Bristow in his 
report upon trade conditions affecting: the 

Panaina Railroad, dated Jie 1. 1605, 

gives in detail the oost of pperating an 

American steamship with a tonnage of 

approxdtintely thirty-five lumedted tons 


as compared with the cost of operating 


a apecthed Germin steimship of the came 
tonnage, ad the differences agerecate 
Si§,315 per ann greater cost tor the 
American steamship than for the Germat, 
that 36 Sp.37 per ton. De gives also in 
detail the cost of muintaining another 
American steamship with « tonnage of 
approximately twenty-five hutdred tots 
as compared with the cost of operating a 
spectied [ritish steamship of the same 
torinage, and the differences agpregate 
$78,289.68 per anmum greater cost for the 
American steamship than for the british, 
that is Sp.31 per ton. Ut is manifest that 
i the German steamship were content 
with a profit of less than $15,000. per 
soni, ated the Pritish with a profit af 
less than 314,000 per annum, the Aner- 
can ships woull have to go out of busi- 
ness. 

2. The principal parttime nations of 
the world, anxiows to develop their trade, 
to promote ther shipbuilding industry, to 
have at hand transperts and auxiliary 
cruisers in case of war, are fostering their 
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steamship tines by the payment of ante 


sidies, England is paying to her stewm- 
ship lines between six and seven nillion 
dollars w year; itis estimated that since 
iyo she has paid to then between two 
hundred and fifty and three hunidresd 
illions, The enormous development of 
her conimerce, her preponderant share of 
the carrying trade of the world, and her 
shipyards crowded with: constrmchon 
erders from every part Of the earth, inch- 
cate the success of her policy, France is 
nuving about eieht milion dollars a véexr: 
ltaly and Japan, between three ond four 
million each: Germany, apon the initia- 
tive of Rismarck, is building up her trade 
with wendertul npidity by heavy sub- 
ventions to her steamship, lines. and br 
giving specinl ‘differential rates of Gir- 
rage over her railroads for merchindise 
shipped by those lines. Spain, Norway, 
AustriasHoneary, Canada all subsidize 
thetr own lines: Tris estimated that abvont 
$28,000,000 a year are purl by ovr com- 
mercial corpictitors to their steamship 
Hines: 

Against these advatitages to Tis com- 
jwtitor the American ship owner hus to 
comtend : and it is manifest thatthe sub- 
sulized ship can afford to carry freight at 
cost for a long enough period to drive 
him out of business, 

We are living in a world not of natural 
competition, but of subsidized conpeti- 
tion. State aid to steamship lines is as 
much a part of the comercial svstent of 
our dav ag state emplovment of consuls 
te promote business. 


IT 1S NOT ACPAIR FIGHT 


it will be observed that both of these 
disadvantuces under which the American 
ship owner labors are artificial; they ore 
created by governmental action, one ty 
our own government in raising the stand. 
ard of wages and living, by the protective 
tiriff, the other by foreign governments 
in paying subsidies to their ships for the 
promotion of their own trade. For the 
American ship owner it 18 notea contest 
of intelligence, skill, industry and thrift 
against similar qualities in his com- 
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petitor; it if -a contest against his com- 
petitors and his competilors govern- 
nents atl his own goverment also, 

Plainly these disadvantages created by 
governmental action can Ge neutraliced 
onle by governmental action, and should 
be netitralized by such acti. 

What action ought our Government to 
take for the accomplishnicnt of this just 
elie * Thrée kinds of action have 
jeer aAchroahed, 

tA law providing tor free ships—thrat 
i, permitting Americans to buv ships in 
ether countries and bring them under the 
American flag. Plainly this would not at 
all meet the difficulties which T have cde- 
scribed. The only thing: it would ac- 
complish wonk! be to averccine the excess 
thoes of building a ship in an Americin 
shipyard ever the enst of balding it im 
a fordign shipyarl: but since all the 
matenals which enter ite an American 
ship are entitely relieved of duty, the dif- 
ference in cost of constmiction i4 So slight 
as to be practically a negligible quantity 
und te afford no substantial obstach to 
the revival of American sipping. The 
expedient of free ships, therefore. woultl 
be merely.to sacrifice our American ¢hip- 
building industry, which ought to be re- 
vived and enlarged with American ship- 
ping, and to sacrifice it without receiving 
any stilietantial benefit. Tr is to be. ob- 
served that Germany, France, and Italy 
all have attempted to build up their own 
shipping by adopting the policy of free 
ships, have failed in the experiment, have 
abandoned it, and haye adopted in 1s 
place the policy of subsicly. - 

2 It has been proposed to establish a 
discriminating tariff duty im favor oft 
gools imported in Arnerican ships, that 
is to day, to Impose higher duties upon 
goods imported in foreign ships than are 
injpesed on gomls imparted m American 
ships. We tried that once many years 
apo and have abanitloned it. Im its place 
we have entered into treaties of commerce 


and navigation with the principal coun- 


tries of the world expressly agreeing that 
no stich fliserimination shall be tade 
between their vesselsand ours. To sweep 
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away all those treaties and enter upon a 
war of commercial rétalintion and) repr 
sal for the sake of accomplishing ind. 
rectiy what can be done directly should 
syet The deriausls corse lereel, 

3. There remains the third ane obvi- 
ous method: To neutralize the artificial 
disulvanitnges imposed upon American 
shivping through the action of our own 
government and foreign governments by 
an eqiivalent advantaure in the form of 2 
subsidy or suhvention. Tn my opitiot 
this is whit should be done; at is the sen- 
sible and fair thing ta dol Tt is what 
must be done if we would have a, revival 
af our shipping and the desired develop 
ment of our foreign trade. We cant 
repeal the protective tariff; no political 
party dreams of repealing: it: we do not 
wish to lower the standard of Amencan 
living or American wages, . 

He should gree back to the ship onner 


cola? tee take areay from frm for the pir 


pose of maintaining thart standard, anid 
wulvie we de ele at ‘Back, we shall con- 
tic to vo athond! ships: 

How gan the expenditure of public 
money for the improvement of tivers and 
harbers te premote trade be justihed 
non any grounds which do not alsi sus- 
tain this proposal? Wool! any one re- 
verse the policy that granted aid to the 
Pacific railroads, the proteers of oir 
ehormets intemal commerce, the apgen- 
cies that built up the great traffic which 
has enabled half a dozen other roads tu 
be built in tater vears without assistance ? 
Such subventions would not be gifts. 
They world be at once compensation for 
injuries inflicted upon American shipping 
by American laws and the eomsideration 
for henefite received by the whole Ameri- 
eatt people—not the shippers ot the ship- 
limiders.or the sailors alone, but by every 
maniiactirer, every miner, every Larmer, 
every merchant whose prosperty deperids 
upon aom~arket for his products, 

The provision for stich fist compernsa- 
tin shoohl be tareiully shaped aid cli- 
rected so that to owill 20 to individual 
advantage only so far us the individual 
is cnabled by it to earn a reasonable profit 
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by. building up the business of the 


contnitry, 
A MitT Phew Ky ANT APRASURE 


A bill is sow pending im Congress 
which contains sich provisions; it has 
assed the Senate an) is now Ivfore the 
Hirose Committe on Merchant. Marine 
and Fisheries: it is known as Senate Bill 
Ne, 520, Filty-ninth Congress, first 
session. Et oprovides specifically that the 
Postmaster General may pay to American 
steamships, of specified rates of spec. 
carrying imails upon a regular service. 
compensation not te exceed the following 
amounts; Fora line from an Atlantic 
part to Brazil, monthly, $1§n,000 a vear ; 
for a line from an Atlantic ee to Uru- 
ray and Argentina, monthly, Sh7,500 a 
yeart for a line from a Gulf port to 


Hravil, imenthly, $137,500 a sear, for a 


tine from each of two Gult ports and 
from New (irleans to Central America 


and the Isthmus of Panama, weekly, $75,- 
ood a véar: for a line from a Gulf port to 
Mexico, weekly, $50,000 a year; fora line 
front a. Partie Coast peirt to Mexiew, 
Central America and the Isthmus of 
Panama, fortnightly, $120,000 m  vear, 


For these six regular lines a total of 


Sy20,0008 “The pavements provided! are 
nu more that enough to give the Amer- 
can shipsa fair living chance inthe com 
petition, 

There are other wise ond reasonable 
provisions itt the bill relating to trade 
with the Orient, tO trian steamers ane tt 
a naval reserve but | am now concerned 
wth the provisions for trade to the 
South: The hope of such a trade Tres 
chicily in the passage of that bill. 

Postmaster General Cortelyou, in hix 
report for wes, said: 

“Congress has authorized the Post- 
master General, by the act of 1A91, to 
contract with the owners ef American 
steamships for ocean maul service and has 
realized the impracticalshty of coriind- 
ing suitable steamships in the interest of 
the postal service alone by requiring that 
stich steamers shall be of a sive, class, 
and equipinent which will promote com- 
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merce and hecome avatuhle as auxiliars 
cniisers Of the navy in cate of need. The 
compensation allowed to such steamers is 
found to be wholly inmdeyuate to secure 
the propareals contemplated ; hence ad- 
Yertisements fronitime to time have failed 
to develop any bids for much-needed 
service. This is especially trie in rear 
to several af the countries of South 
America with which we have conlin) re- 
lativns. and which, for. munifcst rensens, 


should have direct pul commections with 


as. Prefer ta, Friedl and conntriek sonth 
of tt. ‘Complaints of serious delay to 
minis for these countries have become 
frequent and emphatte, teacing te the sup 
gestion on the part of certatn officials of 
the governiient that for the present, and 

mnt toere satisfactory direct copmnium- 
cation can he established, important mails 
shoul be dispatched te South Amerca 
hv war of Eattopenn porte and on Euro 
pean steamers, which wotild rot only in- 
volve the Lintted States in the payment of 
double transit rates to a foreign county 
for the dispatch of its omils to countries 
of oor own hermaphere, fut might ser 
custy cmbarrass the government om the 
exchange of dimpertant offieia) anil dip- 
leiatie correspondence, 

“The fact that the government claims 
exclusive control of the transmission of 
letter at) thronghont its own territory 
wwentd seer to miply that mt should secure 
and immintain the exchikive jarisdichcm, 
when necessary, af its mails on the high 
teas, “The neprecedented) expansicny, af 
trate and foreipn commerce jctetifies 
prompt consideration of an adequate for- 
clon mail service” 

THE U.S.) ERNMENT NETS 100 PER CENT 
PROFIT ON ITS FOREIGN MATt, 
It ia dificult to believe, but it is true, 


that out of this faulty ocean mail service. 


the wovernment of the United States iz 
thaking a lace profit. “The actual cost to 
the government last year of the ocean 
tall service to foreign countries dither 


than Canada and Mexico was $2,965,— 


f24.21, while the proceeds realized hy the 
voverntient from postage between: the 
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Wnited States and foreizn countries other 
than Canada and Mexico was 36.0 
807.53. leaving the profit to the “United 
States of $3,043,183.32; thal fs to sav, 
under existing law the government of 
the Unite! States, having assumed the 
Type y ef carriing: the mails for the 
peaple of the country, is raking a perodit 
af three million dollars per annum, by 
rendering cheap and inefficient service. 
Every dollar of that three mulliens is 
made at the eNpense of the commerce of 
the Unite) States. What can be plainer 
than that the goverment emught Io ¢X- 
pean at least the: profits that it pets fron 
the (cea mail service in making the 
ocean nid served efficient. Oheyuarter 
of these profits would establish all these 
lines which | have described between the 
United! States and Sonth and Central 
Amertea and give ws, besides good mail 
wrvice, enlarged markets for the pro- 
dicers god merchants of the United 
State who pay the postage from which 
the yrotits come" 

[tn his last miessage to Congress, Prices: 
dent Koosewelt said : 

“To the spread of car trade in peace 
ind) the (iefense of ovr tlagz in war a erent 
andl prosperous merchant marine is indis- 
petable, We should have ships of our 
Oven sean Of oor own to con vey 
nur goods ta neutral markets, and tm case 
of need to reéntorce our bartle fine, It 
cane but be a source Of regret and un 
casitess to we that the littes of corneritirti- 
cation with our-stster republics of Senth 
America should be chicky oder forever 
control it is: not a good thing that 
Amencan merchants andl mamitacturers 
should have to send. their golds and let 





ters to South America via Europe ti they 


wish security and dispatch, Even on the 
Pacific, where our ships have feld thetr 
awn better than on the Athintic, our 
merchant flag is now threatened through 
the liberal aid bestowed by other govern- 

* There would de sore modification of these 
fyrures Lf the cost of petting the muila to and 
from the eothatge vifices were charged against 
the aceornt; bot thie i net erparable from the 
veneral domestic cost od would ned materiillly 
chanspe thie rest, 
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ments on their own steam hnes; T ask 
your earnest consideration of the requart 
with which the Merchant Martine Con 
mission has followed its long and careful 
inquiry.” a! | 
The bill now pending in the Horse is 
na till framed upon the report of that 
Merchant Marine Connission. The 
ae whether it shall become a law 
eperhils pon vour Representatives in the 
louse. You have the judgment of the 
Mostmaster (eneral, you have the jode- 
inent ot the Senute, vou have the judg- 


merit of the President : if vou agree with 


Iheer judgments: anid wish the bill which 
embodies them to became a law, sav so 
to vour Representatives. Say it to them 
nvdividnaily ani cirectivy, for if ts vour 
right tee guvise ‘them aged it will tie their 
leasure to hear from vou’ what lt pis- 
ation the interests of their comstituents 
dlerngunel, 

The great body af Congressmen ane 
alwavs sincerely desirous te mect the just 
wishes of their constituents and to do 


what is for the public interest; but in this 


great country they are continually as- 
sailed by jnoimerable expressions of 
private opinion amd by innumerable de- 
mands for the expenditure of public 
Indney; they come to ciseriminate very 


FIGHTING THE 


“Fychting the Polar lec,” 
[ published hy Messrs Piibleday, 

ge & Co, Mr Fiala gives a 
graphic narrative of the Ziegler Polar 
Flscpeeed itive af 1903-1905, of which he 
was the commander. The scientific work 
of this expedition, it will be remembered, 
was under the direction of the National 
Ceagraphic Society. The expedition 
fiaied i 1s object of getting to the Pole, 
reaching anly 32°, owing to wide open 
leads in the ice, succeeded by inmense 
pressure ridges ; ‘wut their two years” Stay 
inthe Far North was arnply repaid by 
ietatled explorations of jereviously un- 
charted portions of the Franz Josef 


just 
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clearly bebween private cpinnon go) pub 
lic eipinion and between real public 
opinion and the manufaetored aypypdar- 
ance of juiblic opinion; they know that 
when there is a real demand for any kinil 
of lepiciation it will make itself known 
to them through a ovultitude of indivicual 
veites. Resolutions of commercial twulies 
frequentiy indicate nothing except that 


the propeser of the resolution, tag a persi- 


tive opinion and that mo oie else has 
interest encugh in the subject to oppede 
it, Sach resoltitions by themselves, 
therefore, have comipatutively little effect: 
they are effective only when the support 
of individial expressions shows that they 
really represent a gentine amd general 


opinic WD 
Itt for vow and the business men all 


ever the country whorn vou represent tw 


show to the Representatives ir. Congress 
that the producing and commercial titer 
ests wi the country really desire a prac- 
tical mensure to enlarwe the nmrkets and 
increase the foreign trade of the United 
States by enabling American shipping: to 
overcome the disadvantages. imposed 
upon it by foreign governments for the 
benefit of their trade and hy our. griv- 
ernment for the benefit of our home 
industry. 


POLAR ICE 


Archipchieno and be » series of marictic 
ancl otecteorological observations hw 
Messrs W. |. Peters and RW. Potter, 
which from their exactness and conti- 
nuity have proved fmmensely valuable. 
The Scientifie Report is in press ancl will 
be published shortly by the National (Geo- 
graphic Society. 

‘The expedition left Norway early in 
july, 190g. but owing ta the great 
HOT Gf iceencouutere:d failed to reach 
Teplite Dav, in Franz Jose? Land, hefare 
the end of August. 

As a result, they had not tite before 
the darkness <et in to liseharpe the <up- 
fhes, and were therefore compelled to 
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Pie CHOSSEnN THE ANETIC 
PROSE THE PARALLEL HEPORE WERE 
PNITIATED AS POLAR PAPLONERS BY DEING THROWN OFELRODARD WHILE THE STEAMER 


WAS IN MOTION, THEIR 
THEE WATE" 


SAFETY PRS 


keep their ahip in an open redulspend, 
where she was finally creshed and sunk by 
the tce with more than 


carve) ance! 





alt the pris 
What they had taken ashore, 
wae suficient for one Vea 
The failure of the relief ship to appenr 
inog would have seriously entlrar- 
rassed the party if it had not been for the 
abundant stores cached at Cape Flora be 
the Duke of Abriuvst and a vein of coal 
found by Assistant Engineer Vedoe Goo 
up the talus, The onl horned 
freely. “Pwenty tons of it were mined 
ont of the fresen clay andl carried down 
the steep talus cn the backs of the mer 
Mer Tins very entering 
his power of description bong exceed- 
ingly realistic. Particularly vivid are the 
chapters describing the grinding of the 
ship ty the tomnense felds of ice which 
finally. entifed her; aml the march im 
the blackness of at mretie from 


however, 
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UE MADE FAST AROOAT 


Riy Hips Viens, 2 alae FP biel 


Camp 4ievler to Camp Abruxz, a chs 
torce of 2oo piles; The lowest. temper 
ature recorded waa Go. helow 
i Ff ahr.), cn Januar Se 5. 

The volume is magnificently illustrated 
froin photegraphs by Mr Pigla, the pano- 
ramic pictures giving usa better idea of 
the difficulties of dragming sleders over 
tle pela nce thin in PRCT heretofore 
nolhshec 

“Tt fact that when ote 
dow has antagomzed! the others the onls 
Wav to save him from destruction inter 
{101 18 i chang liom 1 hen the other lingers 
let him alone. Unfortunately for us, the 
dees that seemed to aeur the «¢nmity of 
their tellows were the larire, 
tials 
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cold hia), het tm that same instant my: shot. 
took effect meorttaliy and both rhinocerosce 
alle gend.” 

Dr sehiliings picnires will constantly en- 
hance in Valiiv, for the time not alistant when 
(he lite least be so vividly desertion veil Le 
as tare os the American lotfale. 

| - EMG, 


re Valley. 
y Barton W. Marsh. Pp. ot. 
51 a By acted, Iinstrate!, Montrose, 

Cole + Marsh and Torrence. shoe. j 

The ee mpilera of this volome state in their 
preface that their object ie “Io asstat thoac whe 
nontberinees mnie a chatige of Tacmvieti. dis 
Well os for the distribution of avcorate i- 
calipe arf this pert of the country.” Liseful in- 
farmation is given about the attumtion wid stir 
routings of the valley, rescurecs und products 
of othe dan, present water. supply, climate. 
own and ondystries, cdicativtal advantages, 
ant finally the adviininges of karen Lis 
turrtiine the waters of the Oncunpab iver 
a the wally by owans of the Gioontgor ‘Ton 
the: 
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Janie 4—"Veerman Bust Adrien.” Py Dr 
Lositia: Livingstone Seaniun, ofl Suey York I- 
erat s. 

ennary 1 —"Campimng Peepeilitioss a thie 
Candia, Rockies," in Mr Howurd [du Beta, 

Jimniry z3—"Bolivia—a Country Without f 
Khebt” By the Wolivian Minster, Sefior F 
Calderon.  Thiseesteud. 

February ve sme Riscy Pave Empire.” 
By Hon, (Geore aC, Perkins, (5. Senator 
from Catifarnha. 

February S—"The Golnnia”™ By Prof. 
Angels Heilprin, of Wale- University. Ties 
trates, 

February os—"Ten Years of Polar Work: 
or, What We Know ond What We Want: to 
Riew.” ByoAle Herbert T. Brilaman, Secre: 
tary of the Peary Arctic Club, Huy etratie 

Pieler airy 1—"T win Thousand: Aliles in’ thar 

Saddhe through Caalreniria ai] Echor.” Fly 
Hoi, John Harrette 1) S. Mittater te Colembis, 
pecans 

Morch +—Santo Do 
Rear Admiral Chester, US: Navy. MMnstrates 

March 1e—"The Ripeneration ol -Kocea.” 
Ry Mriteorge Kerman, Ihistrated 
ere 2— er Immigrants: Where They 
Came Fron What They ; re, maul Nha They 
Do After They. Get Here.” By Hon, FLT. 
Saree, Constulisioaey Ceseral of Uneeigeta: 
Hom WNlostrateadl, 

March 23-—Uhiecr Meth is- of “Travel io 
Crocs Comers of the Waerll” By Hon, C, 
B, Pre Chief Burews: of Stathaiec (ie 
trates 


nari at Hani” Fr 


and the Gunnison 


the U.S Geoale ee Survey. thistratnd. 


Tur Narionat Grograruic Macazine 


March 2a9—"Meatco—tte: Trensnre-hoese of 
the: World Hy Miro. EE fartin, of the 
OS Creole a Survey. Mtwstratedl, 

Apr e—" A Popular epee of Forth 
quakes ated Voleatoed.” By Br GK. Gilbert. 
of the U, & Geological Syrves, Iu xtrated. 

Ap te—Captain Jol Smith avd hd 
Jamestown.” Ry Mr W. W. Elléworth, Sverc- 
tary OF the Century Co, 

Announcements will be ode later aE ad 
dressen hiv: Hider Rirbert EF Poesy S 
Naey, who lies. recdtnthy attained opie 
Narth,” and by Dr FA. Cook, af Brooklyn, 


“ has accomplished the first asoont of Merannt 


cKinley, the dighest) meumtain in North 
Peete 


MCTEN TORIC sl ETENis 


The meetings of thik cotiree: will be bell at 
thee home of the Soc. Pubhanl Moenortal 
Hall. Sixteenth and Mo streets, at A op. mi. on 
i following dabess 

fanwary (Ti Amiel Meeting: " Ahoriginal 
Ag icitltere in isantemola.” By Mr OQ. FoCnok, 

4 the LOS Departmets ed Agpriceltirpe. Mhus- 


irate 
Jarnury 2a—"The Coo) Lamia of the LT, 5: 
Public teserinise. By, Ae Caomphell. of: 


A Vint to Sumatra” By Mr 
of-the (!. S&S Nawal Ohaervi- 
cor o ikeakratedd 
otir 


worry 1W—“Reclanmiing the Desert.” Ey 
Mr. C. }. Blancharel, of the U.S Re ehanihtiere 
Series. MN lrstraved, The Reckumation Serv 
ier has @ fund of $40,000,000, which ie eet iti 


Coe ry o— 
tae Hh beibes 


weateal on irrigation work. 


Pebraary a—"Rer bantivntongy bhne ae: Lutte 
of dm United Staex"” By Mr H. Wilsan, 
ef the U. So Geological Sirvey, MiWedowtas. 

Frirusy 2" Ke lnetnicaiaie Fishes — of 
Trareplanting Fishes from ther Atlantic te the 
Flucitic. ind Wiew Versa, ett” By Dr Heh 
MM. Siith, Depiits, Comipiselioner, Boren: of 


Frebertes  Unatrated, © 
Marca B=""'Twenty Neate it errant and 
Pambices: of, The Syria of Today.” By Rev. 


F. EK Hodkins_ iastrated, 

March 1 r—"The UU, S& Forest Service.” By: 
Me Giitoed Pinelet. Forester. Ulestratel, ‘the 
Forest Service has charge of ni quboho5h acm 
of forest land. worth. $yo0,cec.o000, 

March 2—“Cadizing the Surface Waters of. 
the Uinitel States for Power” He Air HL A. 
reer COEF Winetratril, 

abpetl b—"The Sonth Sen Unf unhediteea.” By Mr 
oH. Alexatdler. id the US. Borda of Fish- 
“rien, Viustratet 

April —" Plotierar ves of Will Gane Taken 
by Themeeln”” Hy Hon, George Shiras, 9. 
Tiluatrated, 

(pri, ig— ae Trip to Arwentiie andl ie 
fia. Be Mr Joka W, Titeomboafthe US 
Bureau of Fisheries Uhivatravesd 
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THE SPANISH-AMERICAN BOOK CO., 200 William Street, New York City 





“HENRY ROMEIKE'S 
BUREAU OF PRESS CUTTINGS 


za UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


FADS every paper of Importance published in the United Siates, and 

. through its European agencies in London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna 
every paper importance published in Europe and the Gritich Colonies, 
One subscription on any given subject will bring notices from the United 
States, and if desired, also from the European papers. 


WRITE FOR TERMS 











CIVIL, SERVICE-—P4Ys WELL 
Rally Moll, Mesto fi hoo geot, Poet Oilce fjooto fie, Behl Ganiler, fs, 
Crisieriat I: oe Pim indy. 
Feta jee amend to Post Cicer andl Custom Mee raamineaticds, 2 prepere yoo 
fectiy for theres examinations bp mai] ate ome cot Seemiostoos Jv soon, 
Write gone for purtiqonios: Jincioom sian. 


National Civil Service School, jasceet. wise, Gent Mer. WINSTON-SALEM. M,C, 








THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND | 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, . «. «  «  $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, . .». $606,591.33 
Deposits, , . ,» «+ &6,467,687.00 


INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS 

LOANS MADE ON REAL ESTATE AND COLLATERAL 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 

REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
AGENT, Etc. 


JOHN JOY EDSON, 
« President 





OUR Department of Office Furniture is equipped with everything 
requisite to the furnishing of a m office, a bank, a commiltee 
room, etc, Complete assortmentsand latest and best styles'‘of Office Furn- 
ture—Roll-top Desks, Flut-top Desks, Standing Office Desks, Typewriter 
Desks, Typewriter and Letterpress Stands, Revolving Office Chairs, Sta- 
tionary Office Chairs, Stationary Bookcases, Revolvin NGakoates Sectional 


Bookeates, Sectional Filmg Devices, Office and Library Tables, Ward- 


robes, Leather Furniture, etc. @ Special Office Furniture mace to order, 
SPECIAL IN SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 

@ Attention called to our leader “Model Stack,” in either golden or 

weathered oak, which is composed of a top and base, one | J-im. section, 

one 12-in. section, and one 9-in. section, non-binding glass doors; dust- 

proof; substantially made and easy toset up. $13.75 per ‘Model Slack’ 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


New York Washington Paris | 








PEESS OF JUDD & DETWHILHAE, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


